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INTRODUCTION ' 

■ This report is divided into three parts. Part I describes- the 
Trj-Cities area, discusses postsecondary programs locally available, 
ex^)lores the level of educationarparticipation and attainment, con- 
siders the evidence of local interest in upper-division offerings, 
and discusses some alternative mechanisms for coordinating upper- 
division offerings. Part H discusses the administrative structure 
and functions of the Joint Center for Graduate Study at Richland. 
Part III presents conclusions and makes/recoimendations for change. 

Senate Floor Resolution 1975-130 (SR1975-130) directs the Council 
for Postsecondary Education to examine the educational functions of , 
the Joint Center for Graduate Study, including but not limited to:' 

(1) the local need for postsecondary education at the ,^ 
upper-division undergraduate level; 
' (2) alternative means and mechanisms for meeting those 
educational needs; 

(3) the resource implications of those aflternatives; 

(4) the impact of the Center's functions on other post- 
secondary institutions in the state; 

(5) the impact of alternative administrative structures 
on. the Center's ability to fulfill its designated 
educational functions; 

(6) the joint Federal-state role in support of the 
Center's educational functions, 

^ House Floor Resolution 75-49 (HR75-49) directs the Council for 
Postsecondary Education to make a thorough, examination of the manner 
In whi^ch the Joint Center for Graduate Study is administered and to 
conduct hearings in. the Tri-Cities area and soliciti^the opinions of 
past anci present faculty, administrators, and students of the Center . 
and of other interested citizens. \ 

Both resolutions refer to the Joint Ceri|ier for Graduate Study 
at Richland, But the House Resolution is confined to JCGS matters 
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while the Senate Resolution includes the more general matters involved 
in upper-division service to the Ti^irCities. (See Appendix A for. the 
texts of both resolutions.) 
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PART I: 

THE TRI-CITIES AND 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

t 

I 




CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TRIrCITIES 



Emergence of the Tri -Cities : 

Settlemenl^.of Tri -Cities area began in the 1880'.s. With the 
extension of the Northern P||cific Railway to Pasco in that decade^i 
the area began to grow as a transportation center for the Mid-Columbia 
Basin's developing agricultural economy • Understandably, Pasco grew 
most quickly, followed by Kennewick with its food processing industry^. 
Richland was^to remain the smallest of the three communities until 
the 1940*s. \ " 

In 1942, the Hanford area, no^j-thwest of Richland, was chosen by 
the U»S» Government as the site for construction of nuclear reactors 
to generate plutoniumr239 for use in nuclear warheads as part of the 
Manhattan Project. The urgency of \the need for personnel to^ construct 
and operate the project contributed \ to an abrupt;^ population growth in 
the three cities. Richland, the nearest -of the three cities to the 
Hanford site, was the most profoundly affected by the initial .pllitonium- 



production project and the subsequent^^ development of related Research 
activities. Richland's 1950 populati6|i was 90 times its population 
of 1940, and it surpassed the combined ^populations of Pasco and 
Kennewick. \ . . \ 

\ The Tri-Cities' population contrnued to grow during the 11950'$ 
with the evolving projects related to plutonium production and nuclear 
research. In 1964, the government, stockpiled with plutoniunj from 
Hanford and other production sites, began to implement cutbacks in 
its production program^ In anticipation of the inevitable reduction 
of production activitiefs at Hanford, General Electric withdrew as 
priiT\ary contractor to the Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) for the 
operation of the Hanfjord Project, and the functions formerly per- 
formed by G.E. were subsequently assigned, as separate AEC contracts, 
to a number of corpora^ons. ^ 

In this process of diversification, corporc^tibns competed for 
the award of an AEC contract by pledging to bring to the area some 

activity or development beyond the contracted fun\ction. This 

\ 

\ 

i.l 
.4. 



diversificatiotL moderated the impact of production cutbacks by 
. broadening the economic base of the area and supplement.l/ig existing 
research functions with non-AEC research. Sti^l „ the late.l960's 
'and- early 'I970's were a time of s6me retrenchment for the area. 

The future- of the Tri-Cities area is closely'! in^d__to nuclear 
and other energy research activities, as well as to agriculture. In 
view of these enterprises' importance to the nation, the TrirCities 
should continue to grow. Some major facets of this growth are' 
examined in the sections that follow. 

Population : . , \ 

. ■\ ■ 

Historically, 'Penton and Franklin Counties', and the Tri-Cities', 
.population growth ha^s been closely linked" to the region's economy.^ 
Th6-"agricultural economy that dominated until 1940 supported; a rela- 
tively small population, but this, changed rapidly during the 1940's 
with development of the Hanford Project.!. (Table I points oat these 
■ changes.) / 

The two counties' populations more than tripled during the 
1940's; approximately one-half of this growth took place in Richland. 
During the decade of the 1956's, Benton and Franklin Counties' com- 
bined populations grew more than 30 percent, with both Pasco and 
Kennewick expanding more than Richland. ' 

The decrease in Federal construction and plutonium production 
that occurred in the mid-1960's led to a lessening of population 
growth rates. At present, this growth rate has stabilized and is 
projected to increase Vlightly during the 1980's. Continued. ex- 
pansion in tf^ industrial and agricultural sectors of the V'egion's 
economy will keep the population of Benton and Frariklin Cour^ties 
on the increase 'luring the remainder of this century. (See F\igure I.) 

The two counties' populations were, estimated to total ItfO^OOO 



in 1975. By 



the year 2000, that number is expected tol increase to 



121,800 (though this projection may be too low). According to the 
State Office of Program Planning and Fiscal Management (OPPFM), the 
two counties will rank twelfth and thirteenth among all Washington 
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Ibid . Woodward-Clyde Consultants. Also, State of Washington Population Trends 1975 . 

Also, 1970 Census Data Book, "Vol. I . State of Washington, March, 1972. 
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counties in relative rate of growth through the remainder of this, 
century. 

Income and Eniplo^yment : 

The average personal income of Benton and Franklin County 
residents has steadily increased over the years 3^nd continued 
increases in per capita income are projected to the end of this 
century* (See Table II, ) ^ ^ 



PROJECTED PERSONAL INCOME; BENTON AND FRANKLIN COUNTIES 



TABLE ir 

3 



(In Thousands of 1967 Dollars) 

1 980 1985 1990 2000 2020 

Total Personal Income ^"484,600 568,3p0 666,400 942,900 1,735,200', 

Per Capita Income " • 4.6 5.3 .6.0 8.0 13.2 



Prior to 1943-, employment in Benton and Franklin Counties was fully 
dependent upon the fortunes of the area's agricultural economy. .Since 
that time, growth and diversification of the Ha/tford Reservation's re- 
lated industries have contributed extensively to area^ employment 
opportunities. Employment in the two-county area totalled 41,720 in 
1974. (See Jable III. ) . 

Total unemployment, due to plutonium production cutbacks and 
other causes^ rose, to a peak of 12.2 percent in 1971. However, in the 
last two years unemployment has returned to pre-1970 leve.ls. 

The current and projected growth of total employment is due in, 
large part to several major construction projects either planned or 



^Ibid, Woodward'-Clyde, 
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currently underway in the Tri-Cities area. These include Washington 
Public Power Supply System's three nuclear power plants and the 
Energy Research and Development Administration's Fast Flux Test 
Facility. While the construction of these facilities will be 
completed for the most part by 1980, the operation phases of these 
projects— plus other projected construction projects— promise con- 
tinued expansion of employment opportunities in the Tri-Cities area. 

The Richland Operations Office of the Federal Energy Research and 
Development Administration (ERDA), which replaced the AEC, lists a 
total of 10,435 employees at the Hanford Project's seven major companies 
as of March, 1975. (See Table IV.) These "employees comprise about 
one-third of Benton and Franklin Counties' combined non-agricultural 
■ work force. 

Educational Att ainment : ; 

■■■ ■ ■ . . 1* 

Data from the 1970 Census* (See Table V) indicate that the per- 
centages of Benton and Franklin County residents . (25 years and older) 
who have completed high school and one to three years of college are 
generally comparable with the statewide average both for men and for, 

>women. Separating the two, while the college completion rate for 
Benton County women is the same as the statewide average for women, 
the completion rate for Benton County men is some thirty percent 
higher than the statewide average foremen. . 

In, general, data on Benton County completion rates are con- 
founded by the influx of highly-educated technical personnel to the 
area. The Franklin County data are less affected by. this migration 
effect and could be expected to correspond mdre closely to the 
educational attainment patterns of people who grew up in Benton and 
Franklin Counties. As mentioned earlier. Franklin County completion 
rates for high school and one to three years of college compare 
favorably with the statewide average. However, the college completion 
rates for Franklin County residents fall short of the statewide average 
in the case both of women (12 percent below) and of men (26 percent 

i- below). . / 

/ ^ 

• • 

*The most recent data available regarding levels of educational 
• attainment. 
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TABLE IV 



HANFORD PROJECT PERSONNEL BY JOB AND NUMBER 



Production and Related 


1 ,818 


/it ao/\ 

(17.4%) 


Clencai 


1 263 


(12. If.) 


Technicians 


780 


( 7.5%) 


Executive, Administrative, and 


3,297 


{3^.6%) 


Professional . 


Scientists and Engineers 


1,212 1 


(11. 61) 


Other 


-2,055. 


(19.8%). 


. . V TOTAL 


,10,436 


100.0% 



'information received from the Richland Operations Office (ff the 
U.S.\ Energy Research and Development Administration. Current 
as of March, 1975. 
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T ABLE V 

-PERCENfAGE OF BI-COUNT^ RE SIDENTS 25 YEARS AND OVER 
COMPLETING VARIOUS LEVELS QF FORMAL EDUCATION (1970)^ 





, Total State 


Benton 


Franklin 




High School, or More 


64.5% ■ 


69.-7% 


65. 7%' 


Women 


'^^ 62.4% ■ . 


68.1% 


62.2% 


Men 


1-3 Years of College 


14.8% 


16. .8% 


15.6% 


Women 




14.2% 


14.3% 


14.1%. < 


Men 


4 years of College 


9.9% 


9.9% 


8.7% 


Women 


or More 


15.7% 

< 


20.5% 


11.6% 


Men 



^ Ibid. U. S. Department of Commerce. Tables 51 and 120. 
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Though completion rates are but an indirect measure of service to 
an area, affected as they are by migration into and but of the area, 
it is instructive, to compare the data for Benton and Franklin Counties 
with those of other population centers in the state. ^ 

In 1970, Washington State had three major population centers within 
its borders that were large enough to warrant their being designated 
"standard metropplitan statistical areas" (SMSA's), plus a fourth'' center 
that overlapped into Oregort. These four SMSA's were as follows:"- 

— Seattle-Everett SMSA (King and Snohomish Counties.) 
Tacpma SMSA (Piercy County) 

Spokane SMSA (Spokane County) * v 

Portland, Oregon-Washington SMSA (Clark County) \' 
Since that census year, two more SMSA's have been designated, as follows: 

— Yakima SMSA (Yakima County) 

Richland-Kennewick SMSA (Benton "and Franklin Counties) 
Figure 2 compares the completion rates for these SMSA counties nor- 
malized to sta'tawi.de averages (a normalized rate greater than 1.0 
represents a com'^letion rate greater than the statewide average). In 
this comparison, 'Benton arid Franklin Counties" rates are above the 
state average and above more than half of the other SMSA counties on 
all points but four-year completion for Franklin County." The four-ye.aT 
completion rate for Benton County residents is exceeded only by that 
for Ktngj County. ' 

: \ ' r ■ 
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POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE TRI-CITIES 



Available Educational Services : 

Residents of the Tri-Citles have general access to a variety QT 
postsecondary educational progratns. A local coirmunity college, a . 
graduate center, and several proprietary schools offer the majority 
of programs in the Tri-Cities. Central "Washington S.tate College, <> 
Eastern Washington State 'tol lege, and Washington State University 
provide a number bf courses and programs/ directed to the needs of 
several interest groups within the local population. 

Community Cofti^ge District #19 (Columbia Basin College) is 
located in:Pasco"^. The college was originally a" vocational -technical 
institute, riiaintained by the Pasco School District- This institute's 
occupational ed'ucation programs, together with its adult night school 
programs, were integrated when- the college came into being under 
authorization , of the State Board of Education in '1955, GBC took on 
its current statutory functfVns when the -1967 legislature passed the 
State's Community College Act. • * 

The community college ^district covers Benton and Franklin Coun-" 
tijes. Columbia B^sin College operates within standards set both by 
the State Board of Community College Education and by the college's 
{Board of Trustees- ■ . 

CBC fs accredited and offers an academic transfer program,, 
vocational -technica,l programs, and community service 'programs. 
(See Table VI.) The academic transfer program, which culminates in 
conferral of the Associate Degree^in Arts and Science,, provides the^ 
first two years of college education toward a baccalaureate degree. 
The vo^fcational -technical programs, successful completion of which 
results, in the student* s receiving either a Certificate or an 
Associate Degree in Applied Science, are designed for persons who 
plan to enter a field of work after one or two years of college.. 
Community service programs and courses are offered^or local citi- 
zens who pursue personal enrichment or recreational activities. 

-14- ' 
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lAbLh VI 

POSTSECONDARY DEGREE AND CERTIFICATE PipGRi^MS OFFERED 
IN THE TRI-CITIES AREA 
BY LOCALLY BASED INSTITUTIONS ^ 



COLUMBIA BASIN 
COLLEGE 



JOINT CENTER FOR 
GRADUATE STUDY 



AGRICULTURE & NATURAL RESOURCES 
Agri -Chemical Business 

• ARCHITECTURE & ENVIRONMENTAL " 
DESIGN 



AAS 



AREA STUDIES 



BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Biology 
Botany 
Zoology 

BUSINESS & MANAGEMENT 
-Business Administration 
Farm Management 
Mid-Management 

' Secretarial Studies . 



AAS 

AAS* 

AAS* 



* ** 
AAS AAS 
** 

AAS 

Certificate, AAS' 



** 



MS 



MBA 



COMMUNICATIONS 
Journalism 

Industrial Communications 



AAS 
AAS* 



** 



COMPUTER & INFORMAJIGN SCIENCES 
Computer, Science 



AAS 



** 



MS 



.EDUCATION 

Education^ 

Health Education 
. Physical-"- Education 

Early Childhood Education 



AAS 
AAS* 
AAS* 

Certificate, AAS' 



** 



MEd 



^Compiled from institutional catalogues, and through cfiscussions with 
institutional administrators. , 
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COLUMBIA BASIN JOINT CENTER 

COLLEGE GRADUATE STUDY 



ENGINEERING 



General Engineering AAS 

Ceramic Engineering MS , PhD 

Chemical Engineering MS, PhD^ 

+ * 

Eledtrical Engineering MS 

Engineering Science ' PhD 

Material Science & Engineering MS 

Nuclear Engineering - MS, PhD 

Engineering Technology AAS 

FINE &' APPLIED ARTS 
Art AAS* 
Music AAS 
Industrial Drawing - AAS 

•ki< 

Industrial Graphics "~ AAS 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES ' 
* 

German— AAS 



^anish 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS 



AAS"^ 



ic "kit 

Nursing ' AAS AAS 

Licensed' Practical Nursing Certificate 

Radio-logical Sciences * MS 



LAW 



LETTERS 



Literature AAS 

i 

Speech . AAS^ 

Creative Writing AAS i 

Philosophy. ~ .AAS ; 

Composition ^ AAS 

s 

LIBRARY ;^SCIENCE fs .a 

^. s MLib!, MLaw Lib/ 

Librananship 

. . . ^ i • 

MATHEMATICS - 



Mathematics"*" ' - AAS MS 

** 

Industrial Mathematics , AAS 
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MILITARY SCIENCE 



COLUMBIA BASIN 
COLLEGE 



JOINT CENTER FOR 
GRADUATE STUDY 



PHYSICAL SCIENCES 



ERIC 



Physics 
Chemistry'*" ■ 
Astronomy 
Geology 

Industrial Sciences 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Psychology 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS & SERVJCES 
Law Enforcement 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Anthropology 
Economics 
History 
Geography 
Political Science 
Sociology 

THEOLOGY 

.INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES 
General Studies. 

VOCATIONAL. TECHNICAL. INDUSTRIAL 

Automotive technology 

Automotive Body Technology 

Xanpehtry 1 - 

Construction Technology 
" Diesel Technology 

Electronics Technology 

Fire Science 
• Machine Technology- 

Real Estate < 



AAS 
AAS^ 
,AAS^ 
AAs' 

i 

AAS 



AAS 



AAS 



AAS* 

AAS* 

AAS* 

AAS*' 

AAS* 

AAS* 



Certificate 



AAS 
AAS 



Certificate 

' * 
AAS 



** 



** 



** 



MS 
MS 



AAS 
AAS 

** 

AAS 

Certificate, AAS 
-17~ 
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Vocational, Technical Industrial 
cont. 

- Welding Technology 
Stenographer 
Receptionist 



COLUMBIA BASIN 
COLLEGE 



JOINT CENTER FOR 
GRADUATE STUDY 



Certificate, AAS 
Certificate 
Certificate 



** 



*Associate of Arts and Sciences degree (transfer). This is a general education 
degree that is granted without major field designation to transfer program 
graduates at CBC. 

^*Associate of Applied Science (terminal). This is an occupational degree that 
is granted with major field designation to occupational .graduates at CBC. 

#This degree cannot be completed at the JOGS. Either courses must be taken it 
the sponsoring institution's main campus-, or residency requirements of the 
sponsoring institution must be met. 

"^UDoer-division undergraduate courses are offered at the JCGS in this subject 
matter field. Beginning with fall term, 1975, undergraduates not matriculated 
at one of the sponsoring institutions may enroll in these courses for credit 
if a minimum of 4 graduate students enroll first. 

^^Hhree options include: executive, medical , and legal secretary. 

' -SDecialty areas include:, guidance and counseling, ^.dmini strati on." curriculum 
elementary education. Also available: fifth year certification > adminjistra 



elementary 
tive credentials. 
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• The college's fall, 1975 enrollment totalled 4,,792 full- and 
part-time students. The academic transfer program currently enrolls 
about 45 percent of CBC's students, the vocational -technical program 
approximately 54 percent, and the conmunity services program .05 
percent. Most of CBC's transfer program graduates enroll at WSU, 
CWSC, or EWSC. 

There is no locally-based institution that offers baccalaureate 
degrees. The nearest public four-year institution is oyer 100 miles 
away. . However, the Joint Center for Graduate Study at Richland offers 
a range of master's and doctoral programs in nuclear-related fields,- 
Engineering, Business, Education, and Librarianship (see Table VI)-, 

"plus" supporting courses in several related academic fields 9.t the 
graduate, and upper-di vision undergraduate levels. ' Thg JC6S differs 
from Columbia Basin College and other -public and private, two- and 
four-year institutions in the state because it does not have its own 
governing Board of Regents or Trustees,- and does not offer its own 
degrees or hire its own faculty. The JC6S is .an off-campus facility 
which offers graduate programs sponsored by three universities: _ 

^The University of Washington, Washington State University, and. Oregon 
State University. The Center's present organizational structure and 
academic and^administrative practicesrWill be discussed in greater 
detail later in this report. • ' ^ 

The JC6S originally began as the General Electric School of 
Nuclear Engineering in 1948, two years after Gsrfeiral Electric took 

.over operation of the Hanford Project. In 1958, the UW, WSU, OSU, 
and University of Idaho agreed to assume the School's administrar 
tion at the request of General Electric. The University of- Washing- 
ton. and WasKington State^^University now jointly administer the Center 
(which was renamed the Joint Center for Graduate Study in 1969 to 

, reflect that fact), while Oregon State University sponsors one aca- 
demic program and has' representation on the, JCGS's Academic Council. 

The Center's Winter, 1976 headcount enrollment is 289. While 
its current annual report notes that "all residents of the Columbia 
Basin area are equally welcome as-^potent.ial graduate students," the 



^ majority of the Center's students have historically been, and continue 
to be, Hanford coij.tractors' employees (though a sizeabl e-^number of area 
residents hav# enrolled in the Center's Education and Li'brarianship 
programs). • * > 

* As noted earlier, the Center is an off -campus facility of the three 
sponsoring universities, offering "external degree programs" (though some 
of these require coursework at the sponsoring campuses). Washington 
State University, Eastern Washington State College, and Central Washing- 
ton. State .Col-lege'tu^^ offer a limited array of external programs 
in the Tri-Cities outside the auspices of the JCGS, (See Table VII.) 
Most of these programs* curricula require degree-seeking students to 
meet on-campus residency requirements of the^ sponsoriVjg institution, 
or when there are no explicit residency requirements, /students may be 
effectively required to take on-campus courses that the. institution 
cannot .afford to offer in the Tri-Cities. 

Washington State University provides three graduate level external 
offerings in the Tri-Cities, though the degree or certificate associate)! 
with each cannot be earned solely by/attending program activities 
available in the Tri-Cities. Students who take part in the internships 
in school administration, the performanpe-based teacher education 
seminars, or the internships in guidance and counseling, must atteno^ 
the Pullman campus to complete other program requirements. ' 

Similarly, at the 'under'graduate level, WSU offers a number of 
Humanities, Sciences, Education, and Business related courses through ^ 
its Office of Continuing University Studies. WSU's University Senate 
last spring voted to eliminate the institutional residency requirement; 
this, in theory, would allow Tri-Citians .to complete WSU*s ba.ccalaureate 
requirements without leaving the immediate area. Howevfer, because con- 
tinuing education at WSU is funded on a different basis than the insti- 
tution's Tegular instructional program, the Tri-Cities offerings must 
pay for themselves. Thus, the range of advertised offerings is narrow 
and limited to those courses that are likely to draw large numbers of 
students. Tri-Cities students who enroll in undergraduate offerings 
sponsored by WSU's Office of Continuing University Studies must still 
attend the Pullman campus if they vmh to complete a WSU degree. 
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TABLE VII 



PROGRAMS OFFERED IN THE TRl-CITIES AREA BY o 
IfjSTITUTIONS BASED ELSEWHERE IN THE STATE 



SPONSORING INSTITUTION 

CENTRAL WASHINGTON 
STATE COLLEGE 



CENTRAL WASHINGTON 
STATE COLLEGE 



CENTRAL WASHINGTON 
STATE COLLEGE 



.EASTERN WASHINGTON 
STATE COLLEGE 



WASHINGTON STATE 
UNIVERSITY 



WASHINGTON STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON STATE 
UNIVERSITY ^ 



WASHINGTON STATE 
UNIVERSITY 



NATURE OF PROGRAM 

Students and returning teachers 
can earn up to.45 hours of upper- 
division credit in Early Child- 
hood Education. 

Began in fall, 1975, upper- 
division courses of a specialized, 
liberal arts nature will be 
offered through CWSC's inter- 
departmental major program. 

Students can/earn degree credit 
through ^ number of courses in 
Education, Psychology, Physical 
Education, and Special Education. 

A variety of social science ancl 
education courses oriented toward 
the needs of local school district 
personnel . 

Upper-division courses in: 
Bu'^iness, English, Math, Psycholr 
og>, and Sociology. 

Performance- based teacher 
education seminars. ' ' / 

Internships in school adminis- ^ 
tration. 

Undergraduate program to train 
persons to work in community 
alcoholism centers. 

Internships in Guidance and 
Counseling. 



^ DEGREES OFFERED, 
. IF ANY 

None, solely at 
Tri-Cities locations. 



6A and BS 



None solely at 
Tri-Cities locations:' 

4 



None solely at 
Tri-Cities locations. 



None solely at - - 
Tri-Crties locations, 



None solely at 
Tri-Cities locations. 

None solely at 
Tri-Cities locations. 

Certificate in 
Alcohol Addiction 
and Abuse^ 

^None solely at 
Tri-Cities locations. 



Compiled after conversations with administrators from the state's public 
four-year institutions, Columbia Basin College, and the Joint Center for 
Graduate Study. 
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The same holds-true for's;tudents who enroll' in Eastern's or 
Centrales Continuing Education offerings in Education, Psychology, 
Physical Education, and Special Education^ Though these courses are 
acceptjsd for residence credit, the student presently lacks acces^to 
an adequate number of course's to complete a degree without moving to 
one bf^ the two colleges* campuses. 

Central also offers a program in Early Childhood Education. 
However, participants must fulfill a student teaching requirement as 
part of th^e program; because geographic alignments have been agreed 
upon- betweeri the state colleges* and universities'- teacher education 
programs, such students must comnute or move'to.the town of Sunnyside 
(about 39 miles from Richland) to complete the student teaching. " CWSC's^ 
student teachers cannot teach in the Tri-Cities because that area is 
•shared by EWSC and WSU-for student teaching purposes. According to 
student teaching coordinators at each of the three campuses, program 
content differences and funding problems prohibit them from supervising 
one another's student teachers. 

There are two programs that are exceptions to this pattern. 
First, WSU offers an undergraduate program tb train persons to work 
in community alcoholism centers. Successful compljetion of the Tri- 
Cities program yields the student a Certificate in Alcohol Addiction 
and Abuse. 

Second, last fall CWSC began an upper-division liberal arts pro- 
gram, the courses for which are being offered at Columbia Basin 
College. According to the administrator responsi.ble for the program, 
fall and winter term enrollments have been strong, and Central plans 
to expand its offerings; however, this program is tentative and its 
long-term existence in the Tri-Cities 'will depend on the level of 
course enrollments. If i^ does continue, students will be able to ^ 
earn a baccalaureate ^without leaving the Tri-Cities area. 

The remainder of postsecondary programs in the Tri-Cities are 
those offered by privately owned proprietary schools. (See Table VIII.) 
Pasco 'has two aviation schools and a cosmeto.logy school. Richland has 
a cosmetology school and an aviatipn school and Kennewick has a 
business college and a cosmetology school. These schools are approved 
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TABLE VIII - 

PQSTSECQNDARY TRAINING -PROGRAMS OFFERED BY 



PROPRIETARY SCHOOLS LOCATED IN THE TRl-CITIES AREA: 10 



AVIATION RELATED 

■Advanced Ground School 

Commercial Flying School 

Flight Instructor (Basic & 
Instrument) 

Instrument Flying School 

Multi-Engine Land Rating 



BEAUTY RELATED 
Cosmetology^^ 



BUSINESS RELATED . ' 
Accounting 

Administrative Secretary 
Automation Receptionist 
Bookkeeping Assistant 
Business Administration 
Clerk-Typist 
Executive Secretary 
Legal Receptionist 
Legal Secretary. > 
Management Trainee 
Administrative Assistant 
Medical Repep^tionist 
Medical Secretary 
Professional l^eceptionist 
Stenographic Secretary. 
Transfer Secretary 
T)!javel Secretary 



As listed in the Directory of Colleges. Institutes, and Schools and Their Course 
Approved for the Education and Training of Veterans-^ C.C.O.E., February 1, 1975. 
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by the Veteran Administration and train people for occupations in 
which a bachelor*s degree is not required* 

Postsecondary Educational Needs and interests : 

The State of Washington has, for the most part, a fully-developed 
network of : two-- and four-year postsecondary .institutions* Though there 
remain areas with low postsecondary service levels (i,e. participation 
rates), these ^are largely counties with low population densities which 
are distant from postsecondary campuses* Among the state's major popu- 
lation centers (SMSA's), the relative remoteness of Tri -Cities residents 
'from on-campus upper-division offerings is the most clear-cut instance 
a residual problem in postsecondary education delivery* (The de- • 
ficiency in upper-division opportunities in Seattle and non-resident 
tuition and fee differentials at Oregon . institutions for Clark County 
residents are less clear-cut but not necessarily less serious problems*) 

As Table IX* shows, of the six Standard Metropolitan Statistical' 
Areas in the state only Clark County (Vancouver, Washington) compares 
with the Benton-Franklin-County SMSA for isolation from Washington 
''public four-year institutions, though the remoteness of Clark County 
from Warshington colleges and universities is mitigated by the presence 
of nearby Oregon institutions, both public and private* The lack of 
local access to upper-division education in the Tri-Cities,- moderated 
•to some degree by the relative affluence and high educational attain- 
ment of adults attracted to the Hanford complex for employment, is 
, reflected in comparisons of postsecondary educational participation 
among the populous counties of the state. 

Table X illustrates the numbers of "locally-accessible FTE*s" 
for the various SMSA counties. As shown by the second column of 
figures, the Trt-Cities is the only SMSA with no local access to 
public or private four-year institutions (and their upper-di vision 
offerings). While Yakima and Clark Counties have no four-year insti- 
tutions within their boundaries, nearby institutions in both cases 
must be considered locally-accessible (notwithstanding the 37-mile 
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TABLE X 

POSTSECONbARY STUDEI^T PTE'S AND POPULATION 
IN SMSA COUNTIES (Fall 1974)12 

PTE's 



SMSA 


^ cc 


4-Year 


Total ■ 


100 /Population 


Yakima 
Public 
Private 


2,843 
0 


(6,267)* 
0 


(9,110) 
0 


.* ' 
• .(6.27) 

(6.27)* 


TOTAL ■ 


, 2,843 


■ (6,267) 


(9,110) 


King -Snohomish 

Public 

Private 
- TOTAL 


33,556 
0 

33,556 


• 35,302 
5.780 
41,082 . 


68,858 
&,780 
74,638 . 


4.87 - 
5.28 


Spokane 
Public 
Private 
TOTAL 


10,053 
0 

10,053 


" 6;'l68 
• 5,234 
11,452 


16,221 
5,284 
21,505 


5.47 
7.25 


Pierce 
Public 
Private 


** 

13,599 
• 0 


0 

7,899 


13,599 
7,899 


3.31 


TOTAL 


13,599 


7,899 - 


21 ,498. 


5.23 


Benton-Franklin 
■ Public, 
Private 
TOTAL 


2,839 
0 

2,839 


'^0 
0 
0 


2,839 
0 

2,839 


■a 

2.96 
.2.96 


Clark 
^ Public 
Private 


3,053 
0 


■(***) 


(3,053) 
[3,053! 


. *** 
(2.1.8) 


TOTAL / 


3,053 






(2.18) 



CWSC is adjacent Kittitas County, 37' miles from Yakima. 

Includes estimate of VTI enrollments. • 

Both public ahd private four-year institutions are available, in 
Portland, immediately across the state border from Vancouver 
and part of the same SMSA. 



^^SBCCE Operations Report #12, OPP&FM Higher Education Ernollment 
Projections, (HEEP) 
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commute from Yakima to-CWSC and non-resident tuition and fees charged 
Clark County residents by Oregon institutions; 

The extr.eme right-hand column of liable X gives the number of 
locally-accessible PTE's per hundred people for each of the SMSA coun- 
ties. The lower the number, tfie lower the level of local service to 
the community. ^On this index to local service, tlie Tri -Cities appears . 
to be far less well-ser-ved-than the other population, centers of the 
state. For example, Spokane County has fully twice-as many locally- 
%ec^s-ible PTE's in proporti.on to its population as has the Benton- 
Pranklin County SMSA. 

Table XI compares the SMSA's on levels^ of undergraduate participation 
in various types of postsecondary educational institutions. In this 
comparison, the Benton-Franklin County SMSA displays the highest 
participation rate (7.80), the highest community college participation 
rate (5.96), and a moderate four-year participation rate (1.84) despite 
its remoteness from the public four-year institutions. 

Table "Xli compares educational -attainment levels for residents 
(25 years and older) of the populous counties of the state. - Only the 
King-Snohomish County area exceeds the Benton-Franklin County area in 
the percentage of residents *with some postsecondary education. Spo- 
kane County tias almost as high a percentage of residents with some 
postsecondary training'as Benton-FrankTin but a considerably smaller 
college completion fraction. Taken v^ith the information in Table XI, 
Table XII demonstrates that educational attainment levels, by them- 
selves, are not a dependable index to educational service, confounded 
as they are by the migration of highly-skiHed persons for purposes of 
employment ^over and above the ffect of educationaKaccess for area 
residents. 

' Neither the high participation rates nor the high levels of 

educational attainment for the Tri -Cities can be taken at face value 

J- 

to indicate adequate educational access for residents of the area. 
Participation is to some degree determined by the size of the pool 
of potential participants. High school completion is a common pre- 
requisite for college participation. For many students community 



TABLE XI 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE AND FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTION UNDERGRADUATE PARTICIPATION 
RATES AT WASHINGTON INSTITUTIONS FOR RESIDENTS OF THE 
SMSA COUNTIES OF WASHINGTON, FALL 1974 

(Enrollment From County) 
(Population of County) 



UNDERGRAD. PARTICIPATION RATE 



Enrol Iment 



.SMSA ' 

Yakima 

Headcount 



Public Private All 
4-Yr. 4-Yr. - 4-Yr. 



Population 
CC Total 



.1.47 • 0.17 



1.65 2.70 



4.35 



King-Snohomish 

Headcount 1 .87 



Spokane 

Headcount 1 . 94 



Pierce 

, Headcount 1.08 



Benton-Fr^nklin 
Headcount i 1 .65 



Clark 

Headi:ount 0.77 



0.28 



0.37 



0.50 



0.19 



0.10 



2.15 4.05 6.20 



2.31 4.51 6.82 



1.58 3.33 4,91 



1.84 5.96 7.80 



0.88 3.71 



4.59 



4-Yr. P.R» 
CtC«P«R« 



The four-year institution' participation rate for residents of Clark 
County does not reflect their likely-considerable recourse to 
Oregon institutions across the border in Portland. This infer- 
tnation is not available, 

^ SBCCE., OPP&FM and Council for Postsecondary Education, individual 
four-year institutions' student origin information- 
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college is; the antecedent of upper-division work. The extreme right- 
hand columns of Tables XI and XII compare the SMSA counties on' an 
index of four-year institution. participation rate corrected, in two- 
different ways, for the size of the pool of potential participants. 

In Table XI the community college participation rate, a measure 
of the rate of input to the popl of potential participants in upper- 
division education, is used correct the four-year institution 
.participation rates for'each SMSA. The resultant index to the frac- 
tion of potential participation realized is lowest for^the Tri-Cities 
of all the SMSA's for which dependable four-year participation rates 
are available (see footnote. Table XI)— almost a factor of two below 
the index for the highest-ranking SMSA. 

Inj Table XII the fraction of the adult population, 25 years and ' 
older, with one to three years of college is taken as an indication 
of the size of the pool of potential upper-division participants over 
- and above the traditional college-age group. Using tfiis indicator to 
correct the four-year institution participation rate yields another 
index to the fraction of potential participation realized for resi- 
dents of each SMSA.. Here again the Tri.-Cities ranks below all other 
SMSA's for which dependable indices can be generated (Clark Coun^iy. 
is the exception). 

Not all community college participants are transfer students 
and not all four-year institution participants are upper-division 
students, but indices which take account of the size of the eligible 
population supplement the data on raw participation rates and increa^se 
our understanding of educational service levels. While the Tri-Cities' 
SMSA ranks high in postsecondary participation and educational attain- 
ment, the lack of ready access to upper-division education and the 
deficiency in that level of service are reflected in measures of 
participation which take account of numbers eligible to participate. 

The vigorous community college participation of Tri-Cities resi- 
dents and the large proportion of the adult population with college 
experience short of completion are both indicative of a large pool 
of people eligible for upper-division participation. The presence 
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of this pool is further corroborated by the results of surveys of upper- 
division interest among Tri-Cities residents. Taken together, these 
ihdications of need and interest comprise a convincing ^irgument for 
extending upper-division services to the Tri-Cities. 

During the last decade, various groups in the Tri-Ci^ies have 
made a number of efforts to bring a wi.der range of postsecondary 
^services to their area. One of the early attempts. An 1966, was a 
proposal that a state college be located in the Tri-Cities. This 
proposal was submitted to the State's Temporary Advisory Council on ' 
Public Higher Education by the College/tlniver'sity Planning Committee 
of the Tri-Cities Nuclear Industrial Council. The proposal treated 
a large number of local factors quite broadly. Even though the 1966 
proposal was ultimately tabled, it highlighted local interest in 
postsecondary education. 

Three survey projects to determine the l^vel of local interest in 
upper-division postsecondary education have recently been conducted in 
' the Tri-Cities. ^ach was sponsored by a local group. ■ 

The first survey project was done in late 1973 under the auspices 
of the Advisory Committee of the 'Joint Center for Graduate Study. It 
consisted of three questionnaires similar to one another in content. - 
The first two were administered by Columbia Basin College students 
using a combination of telephone and in-person interviews. One ques- 
tionnaire was presented to a sample of the Tri-Citjes' generaV popuTatic 
and the^ second covered a sample of the College's own students. The 
third questionnaire, a mall -out, was administered by Hanford Project 
contractors to their employees. 

In all, 8,301 questionnaires were distributed and 2,696 were re- 
turned, for a response rate ''of 32.5%. ^ (Table XIII summarizes the 
responses.) Of the 2,696 respondents, 1,598 indicated they were 
' interested in taking upper-division courses at the JCGS. Of these, 
: 1,008 respondents, or ^63.1%, stated they were interested in obtaining 
a four-year college degree. 

Among the respondents, 2,135 chose to state their area of subject 
matter interest. Of these, 780 listed Liberal Arts, 604 indicated 
Science, and 536 indicated Engineering. 
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TABLE XIII 



RESULTS OF SURVEY PROJECT CARRIED OUT 
BY THE J'CGS ADVISORY COMMITTEE IN LATE 1973' 



QUESTIONS 

1. Are-you interested in taking 
upper-division (junior, senior) 
courses if available at the 
Graduate Center in Richland? 



Yest 
No: 
Total : 



-15- - - - 

RESULTS 

1,598 ( 59 . 3i$) 
1,098 (40,7%) 
2,696 



2. If you answered yes to #1," 
what is your area of Interest? 
(Check one) 

's. ' 

a. Science--^- ^ 1.....-- - 604 {ZQ.3%) 

h. Engineering 536 (25J%) 

Liberal Arts - 780 36,5%) 

Other (Please specify) 215 [AOM) 

Total: 2 J35 

3^ If you answered yes to #1, Yes: 1,008 (46*2%) 

are you i.nterested in obtaining No: 1 ,176 (53.8%) 

a. 4-year college degree? Total: 2,184 

4. What is your present level of 
education? (Check one) 

a. High school graduate (18.9%) 

b. One or two years of college 933 (32.6%) 

c. Upper-division undergraduate ^ / \ 
(3 or 4 years of college) 200 7-0%) 

d. Associate degree - - 164 ( 5.7%) 

e. BA or BS degree - 442 15-5%) 

f. Master's degree 272 ( 9.5%) 

g. Phro. degree-- - 142 5.0% 

h. Graduate 89 3.1%) 

i. Other - Z8 ( 2.7%) 

Total: 2,863 



NOTE: The following samples of each category of interest indicate: 
Science: Of 174 answering yes to question #1, 76 indicated an 
interest in an undergraduate degree while 98 indicated 
no interest. 

Engineering: Of 237 answering yes to question #1, T14 indicated 
an interest in an undergraduate degree while 123 
indicated no interest. 
Liberal Arts: Of 343 answering yes to question #1, 195 indicated 
an interest in an undergraduate degree while 148 
indicated no interest. } 
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l-'^ Received from Dr. John Cronland, Director of the Office of Continuing 
University Studies at WSU. Correspondence sent him by the 
Advisory Committee of the 0C6S. 
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Jhe second survey project was^completed- during the spring of 1975 
'by a number of Hanford Project employers. Though several survey instru- 
m'ents were used, there were only si ight.variations between them/ Similar 
data from each were tabulated after responses had been gathered among 
employees at Westinghouse Hanford, Battelle Northwest, the Federal 
Energy Research and Development Administratioa, the Hanford Environ- 
m.ental HeVlth Foundation, the Computer Sciences Corporation,: Burns and 
Roe, and the Atlantic Richfield Company, Also included in the tabula- 
tions were rfesponses to a similar questionnaire published ia. the 
Tri-Citv Hera\d > . 

A composite report of these survey instruments is as follows. 
About 3,000 ques'tionnaires were distributed and 479 people respondei 
for an^ approximate response .rate of 16%. Of these respondents ,^402 
indicated an interest in" upper-division courses, and 359 stated thev 
were interested in earning a baccalaureate degree of some kind. Of 
these, two hundred^ indicated they would not be able'^to complete their 
degree if they had to leave the area to attend some program on campus* 

There were a variety of responses to a question regarding the ^ 
respondents' primary areas "of interest, The four most popular areas 
of interest, and the ..numbers of people indicating each were: 

Business Administration— 177 Liberal Arts - 43 

Engineering— c T36 Science • 34 

Respondents indicated much less interest in 28 other subject matter 
areas ranging from the broadly designated category of "Education" to the 
more narrowly designated category of "Fine Arts Theatre/Dance." 

The third major survey project was completed in October, 1975 under 
the aegis of a variety of local service groups. Of the 444 people 
.who responded to a mail -ibut' questionnaire, 66 percent (293 persons) 
indicated they were interested in pursuing upper-division courses in 
the Tri-Cities. Of these 293 persons, 61 percent started that they ^ 
were interested in pursuing a degree. 

The four academic fields most often cited .as being of -interest 
to respondents were: 

Liberal Trts^— 92 ~ Engineering-"40 
Business 86 " Science 33 
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These results closely parallel those of the two earlier survey projects 
summarized above. • ^ 

Each of the three major survey projects' possesses some shortcomings 
For example, each one had a fairly low response rate. Also, the 
earliest set of three surveys, done under .the auspices of the Advisory 
Committee to the JCGS, was administered in different ways by different 
groups. ^CBC students, under theiY^ instructor's supervision, conducted 
telephone and in-person' interviews; Hanford contractors used a mail -out 
questionnaire which respondents sent back to the JCGS for processing. 

The study done this year by Hanford contractors was not conducted 
' in a carefully-controlled manner. Extra copies of the questionnaire 
were given- to employees take home to interested family members. 
Also, a copy of the questionnaire was published in the Tri-City Herald 
and citizens were invited to respond, as some did. 

The claim bould be made that none of these ^projects * samples 
reflects (in a statistically valid manner) the views of the populations 
they purport' to represent. However, without trying to generalize their 
results to the Tri-Cities' total population, the numbers of positive 
responses that were generated indicate a sizeable interest in pur- 
suing locally offered upper-division studies. Respondents expressed 
strong interest in upper-division Business, Engineering, Science, and 
Liberal Arts. , ' ' 

As noted earlier, two. public meetings were held in the Tri-Cities 
for the purpose of gathering citizen opinion and suggestions regarding ' 
« upper-division needs of the Tri-Cities. At the first meeting, on 
October 9 (attended by only 21 persons), participants aired a number 
of concerns and^fered numerous sugges.tions-,'- First, they felt that 
the available exten\al_£^f^ by^outside institutions 

were too unstable, Residents could not count on a given program's 
presence from quarter to quarter. If too few people enrolled, then 
the sponsoring institution cancelled the offering, regardless of 
wh.ether it was part of a sequence, or not. 

This occurrence can have two equally deleterious effects, each 
of which helps create a self-fulfilling prophecy. When students 
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feel they cannot count on the longevity of a .given course of study, 
thsy do not turn out in- numbers adequate to sustain it. The institu- 
tions, then,,^rnay perceive the lack of enrollment as an indication of 
weak local interest and be more reluctant to provide services in the , 
future. 

One woman noted that she and thirteen other people had enrolled 
in an accounting class which was to be the first of a three-course 
sequence. The class was conducted the first term with nine students 
(after four withdrawals), but when ten students registered the Vfollowing 
term, the course was cancelled. \ 

After the ^meeting. Council staff telephoned the admini'stratpr at* 
the institution sponsoring the accounting sequence • the administrator 
pointed out that the class had been permitted to continue the first 
quarter though there were approximately half the enrollments required 
to allow the course to pay for itself. When this enrollment pattern 
repeated itself the second quarter, he felt that his responsibility 
required him to cancel the course. Though this action caused trouble 
for the students who had committed their time and money, cancellation 
was necessary given the fact that the sponsoring ^institution's con- 
tinuing education offerings must be run on a self-sustaining basis. 
Similar Incidents were cited to Council staff a number of times during 
the course of this study. The Council for Postsecondary Education, in 
its "Planning and Policy Recommendations for Washington Postsecondary 
Eduoation,-^ — ^l-976>82-(DnaftU J^[nakes_tji_e_ f ol 1 owing recownenda'tion (current 
as of 12-10-75) : 

The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends 
that alV instructional offerings which are part of 
a course of studies leading to an occupational ob- 
jective or creditable toward a degree or other 
formal award the institution is authorized to confer, 
including creditable activities currently classified 
as extension and correspondence, should receive state 
financial support. Levels of support should be deter- 
mined by the same assumptions governing support of 
regular instruction, should atcount for difference in^ 
cost patterns and should be identifiable as a ^separate 
budget element. The Council for Postsecondary Education 
will make this recommendation to the Governor and 
legislature for implementation in tfie 1977-79 budget cycle. 
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If this particular recommendation is implemented, problems^of the kin(J 
described will be lessened. 

Participants felt that there needed to be more coordination of 
local offerings than at present. They asserted that the current array 
of external offerings lacked unity. That is, the majority of these 
courses and programs are aimed at. specific interest groups to assure 
an adequate enrollment level. They do not complement each otfher by 
building toward a locally available external baccalaureate degree 
(which the group felt would be of interest to a large number of area 
residents). 

Finally, people at the meeting felt it essential that there be 
some agent to coordinate upper-division offerings, assess the local 
need for courses and programs, negotiate with institutions to provide 
these programs, arramge for use of necessary physical facilities, and 
coordinate all upper-division offerings to minimize transfer of credit 
problems and otherwise facilitate students* movement between institu- 
tions and programs. ' t. 

The second public meeting (held in Pasco on November 6) was part 
of a larger event: "A Symposium on the Future of Postsecondary, Educa- 
tion in the Tri-Cities." This symposium was sponsored by a varietj^jof 
local public service agencies. Quite a large group of local 
pitizens took part in the proceedings, perhaps 200 to 300 people, 
pie results of that symposium are summarized below. 
1 Representatives from the six public senior institutions par- 
^riri pa ted in^he-^synipos-i umv-as-did- two Gounc-i l~staff-membe^^ — Each 
of these persons discussed various factors involved in bringing 
upper-division programs to the Tri-Cities. Rather than reiterate 
their presentations here, it niay be more appropriate to summarize 
the community's response to those presentations. 

The community asserted that the co§ts of any upper-division 
programs that were brought to 'the Tri-Cities could be minimized 
through use of local facilities and local part-time instructors. 
This would, eliminate capital expenditures, travel costs for commuting 
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campus faculty, and allow lower direct instructional costs through the 
payment of part-time rather than full-time salaries to faculty. 

The community participants! questioned the desirability of relying 
on traditional forms of postsecondary education, stating that on-campus 
residence requirements, emphasi^ on use of campus faculty^interinsti- i 
tutional non-transferability of credits, and institutions' over-concern 
with full-time day students, weiris not in the best interests of meeting 
the needs of communities such as the Tri-Cities. 



Local residents felt that (the Tri-Cities' cuffently high rates of 
postsecondary participation and educational atta'inment should not i 
militate against the offering^of locally avai^lable upper-division prof 
grams. They pointed out th^it it was the traditional college age group 
that could leave the areaAo pursue baccajaureate studies (while oldej'r 
people with jobs and families could not),- and that it was this younger 
group that boosted th^'area's participation rates and educational i 
attainment levels.. Furthenpore, they asserted, it was the communityi's 
overall interest in education that prompted these young people to go- 
..off to college in the-first place. 

Finally, they noted- that 'other states (California, New York, arid 
New Jersey were named) had established mechanisms for expanding eduf 
cational opportunities to > people in communities that were distant from^ 
college campuses; they wondered why Washington could not do the same* 

Earl ier, »this report noted a tendency for postsecondary institu- 
tions and their potential students to create self-fulfilling prophecies 
~~in-coniiiun-ft-ies-where-off-eampus-GOur-ses-^nd-<pf^^ 



When advertised offerings must be cancelled due to inadequate enroll- 
ments, the sponsoring institutions sometimes perceive this as evidence 
of weak local interest and so offer only isolated courses that they 
believe will attract sufficient numbers of students. Also, when a 
pool of self-enrichment and degree-seeking students feels it cannot 
count on the cohesiyeness and continuity of institutions' external 
offerings, its members will tend to stay away, thus providing a 
level of support that is adequate to sustain only isolated, high 
popularity courses; Such an enervating process seems to be at work 
in the Tri-Cities. 

• >> 

u 
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Educational participation is elastically dependent on the char- 
acteristics of services to be provided (i.e., their geographic accessi- 
bility, their relevancy to personal and professional goals, their 
I cost, etc.). That is, the types of services offered determine the 
actual level of participation . Given the relatively high .educational 
level of Tri-Cities residents; the Hanford Project's. social , cultural, 
and economic influence on the community; and the number and intensity 
of local efforts to acquire upper-'division education for. the area, 
it is reasonable to suggest that extensive local interest exists for 
postsecondary services at the upper-division level—if they are readily 
accessible. : 

Indications are that there is a substantial local interest in 
upper-division Curricula in Business Administration and Engineering 
(particularly among Hanford Project personnel), and in Science and 
Liberal Arts. More importantly, however, people are interested in 
upper-division offerings that are cohesive, continuous; and broad 
enough to allow them to earn a baccalaureate degree without moving 
to a distant campus. The following section of this report will dis- 
cuss a means for fulfilling these interests. 

Alternatives for Fulfilling the Local Inter est in Upper-Division Programs: 

r— : 

There are a number of means by which upper-division programs could 
be brought to the Tri-Cities. Thos^^ could include the following: 
continuation of the present situatiqnVn which several institutions 

^ . , ,.. „ . „ X_ . „„__^._ - . . 

offer a variety of courses and programs; development of'^a new colle- 
giate institution in the Tri-Cities; Conversions of the JCGS to an 
upper-division and graduate center; expansion of Columbia Basin 
College into a four-year institution; employment of a Tri-Cities 
coordinator for upper-division programs; and development of .a con- 
sortium made up of public four-year institutions from around the 
state. ' These alternatives were each examined and then discarded 
for a variety of reasons. 

There seem to be distinct advantages in having one institution 
be primarily responsible for meeting the upper-diyision educational 

4o ' • 
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needs of the Tri-Cities. There can be greater continuity in programs, 
more clearly 'defined lines of accountability, and a more integrated 
and carefully planned aspect to the services provided (including sup- 
port services, such as the provision of counseling and library 
materials). 

Any of the three public four-year institutions that now provide 
upper-division instruction in the Tri-Cities (WSU, CWSC, and EWSC) 
seem to be likely prospects for such a role. But Central has already 
/begun a unified series of courses that will lead students in the ^ 
Tri-Cities to a locally available baccalaureate degree (which the 
three local surveys that were described earlier asserted was desirable)! 
Local interest in this program is high, as evidenced by its enrollments. 
Winter headcount enrollment totalled 75 persons, up 9 from Fall Quarter. 
Because of the institution's commitment to the Tri-Cities, it seeiu? 
appropriate that Central Washington State College be the primary de- 
livery agent for upper-division postsecondary services to .that area. 
For the purpose of meeting these responsibilities. Central should 
develop and submit to the Council for Postsecondary Education a pro- 
posal in which it outlines its plans for serving the Tri-Cities. 

The three needs surveys outlined earlier also indicated strong 
local interest in Business, .Engineering, and Science programs at the 
upper-division level. Central would be able to offer cpur^ework in 
all of these areas except Engineering. If the need for Engineering 
is adequate and a local program proves feasible (there is some ques- 
"Tion regarding its feasibility, given Engineering programs' ceriti- 
fication procedures), then Central should negotiate with WSU or 
some other institution to provide the core instruction, using Cen- 
traVs courses as electives. The same concept holds true .for other 
programs not in Central's repertoire. 

For clarification, several points need' to be made. First, 
Central has already begun to serve those Tri-Cities students who 
wish to earn a bachelor's degree locally, and that institution 
should be primary delivery agent for upper-divisipn services in^the 
area. Second, though Central should be primary delivery agent, it 
should not try to establish programs in subject matter areas where 
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it does not currently have campus programs or resources, Ins1;ead, 
programs of this kind should be provided by institutions which have 
the capability, efs the need is' established, 

\ Third, institutions which plan to offer courses in the Tri- 
Cities should avoid, duplication of, or competition with. Centralis 
6fferings, | (Similarly, Central should not offer lower-division 
Courses that Columbia Basin College can offer, or upper-division 
Courses :that the JCGS can offer.) To facilitate this interinsti tu- 
tional cooperation, representatives of Central, Eastern, WSU, the 
JCGS, CBC, and other interested institutions should meet together 
[Periodically. Extensive efforts should be made by this group to 
promote student mobility between their various courses and- programs, 
redOce transfer-of-credit problems, avoid duplication and competition, 
and, in general, achieve program coherence and unity that will benefit 
Tri-Citians. 

Central Washington State College and ot^her postsecondary insti- 
tutions, when planning programs tb serve the Tri-Cities, should take 
note of the substantial human and material resources already available" 
there which could significantly cut the cost of programs to be provided. 

A telephone survey by Council staff indicates there are substan- 
tial classroom facilities, available in local high schools, particularly 
for use in the evening. Though in some cases rent would have to be 
paid, in others the rooms are available merely for the cost of keeping, 
them open. 

Information received from .Columbia Sasin College Indicates that 
large numbers of qualified upper-division instructors reside in the 
Tri-Cities. CBC's Dean of Instruction indicates that, during recent 
years, he has been contacted by more than 150 local residents who 
hold doctoral degrees in a broad variety of disciplines and who wish 
to teach part-time at the college level. Use of some part-time 
faculty in any program brought to the Tri-Cities would greatly re- 
duce salary and travel costs. 

With regard -to support services such as registration, student 
counseling, and library resources, contracts might be negotiated 
between CBC and institutions sponsoring, upper-division programs. 

\ 
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Also, in reference to local libraries, eight such facilities now exist. 
Two of these are branches of the Mid-Columbia Regional, Library Associa- 
tion (in Kennewick and Pasco) and a third is the Richland Public Li- 
brary. A fourth library, and one which contains a broad range of 
material is the Columbia Basin College Library. The JC6S Library, 
while primarily oriented toward' the Center's technical programs, aT§o' 
has limited selections in literature and the social sciences, and a 
wide array of materials in education^ and business administration. The . 
last three of the eight libraries are quite narrow in their focus: 
Battelle's library, housed on the Hanford Project site, is technical 
in nature; a mental health library is located in the local mental health 
facility; and ERDA operates a legal library at the Federal Building in 
Richland. 

It is doubtful that when taken separately or together, material^ 
in these libraries are now adequate to completely support upper-division 
offerings in the Tri-Cities. Though these local libraries have much 
useful material in them, posjtsecondary institutions that offer in- ^ 
struction in the Tri-Cities will have to work closely with local 
libraries to make sure that adequate library materials exist for their 
students. 

Ff Central and other institutions make good use of the range of 
human and other resources already available locally, upper-division 
postsecondary services can be brought to the Tri -Cities more effectively 
jnd^efficier^ 

attend distant campuses will be able to complete baccalaureate programs 
without leaving the Tri-Cities. 
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\ 

AND FUNCTIONS OF THE JOINT 
CENTER FOR GRADUATE STUDY AT RICHLAND 
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DEVELOPMENT OF GRADUATE 
EDUCATION InVhE TRIrCITIES ... 

The General Electric School of Nuc1ea\ Engineering' s,^ 

• The DuPont Company was the first "prime contractor" to the Atomic 
Energy Commission for operation of the Hanf^d Project. In 1946, 
however, the General Electric Company replaced DuPont as prime contractor. 
During the following year, the General ElectriOs^School of Nuclear ^ 
Engineering was created. At that time, the totaX investment made by 
the AEG in Hanford Project facil i ties, amounted to ground one billion 
dollars, and the number of employees-' totalled abou.t\l 0,000. 

Many of these people were professionals, holding\a variety of 
- academic, degrees ranging from the baccalaureate through the doctoral 
levels in fields such as Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, and several 
sub-fields of Engineering. The G.E. School's original function was to 
provide these people^ with in-house, continuing education courses. 
(Also, the presence of this educational facility in the fairly remote 
Tri-Cities area was intended to serve as a recruitment device to help 
attract skilled personnel to the Hanford Project.) At first, these ~ 
courses were not related to any degree program, though before the 
school began operation, course content and instructional staff had 

been rpvi'ewed and unoffi cially approved bv four u pimnsitiesj — the 

University of Washington, Washington State University, Oregon State 
University, 'and the University of Idaho. 

■ Soon after the School got underway, the universities were asked . 
to accept a number of courses as preparatory work for students who 
wished to go to one of the campuses and obtain an advanced degree. 
Progressively more and more of the School's courses were accepted by 
the universities; slowly the School's function began to shift from 
continuing education to a degree orientation. 

This gradual evolution continued until 1958, when G.E. asked the 
four universities to consider taking over administration of the School. 
The company felt that it had come to be running an education facility 
and that such an activity would be more appropriately carried out by 
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the univerSTtieS. The universities agreed to accept the responsibility, 
and, to simplify the transition, it was agreed that the University of 
Washington would hold the AEC contract for operation of the School and 
thereby become the School's fiscal agient. In other facets of the > 
School's operations-including academic policy deci sions--the four, 
universities* Graduate School Deans were, to participate as equals. The 
School was renamed the Center for Graduate Study. 

The Center for Graduate Study : ; 

The Center came into being in July, 1958. It, like the G.E. 
School, was housed in downtown Richland in a converted dormitory. 
Until 1965, the Center's main purpose was to coordinate the offering 
of graduate level courses that could be applied to a' graduate degree 
at one of the administering, universities . (in 1960 the University of 
Idaho \vfthdrew from the Center to devote its resources to a similar 
AEC project in Idaho.) Curricula in a variety of science and engineering 
disciplines were devised cooperatively by Center faculty (composed of 
part-time instructors who were research employees at the Hanford 
Project) and university faculty. 

As noted earlier, in 1965 the whole Hanford Project (and the Tri- 
Ci ties— in general) began its diversification efforts. New industrial 
organizations brought a wide ^array" of interests and activities to the 
area; the range of local research programs was expand^~These changes 
required expansion of the Center's graduate education program to meet 
the needs of a more complex industrial research community. To respond 
to this need, the state (primarily through a bond election), local 
businesses and groups, and the Federal government contributed moneys 
toward construction of a new educational facility for the Center. 

The Federal share was obtained in 1966 when the Center applied 
for and- received moneys under Title 11 of the Higher Education Facilities 
Act for the purpose of constructing t\he present facility, which is 
located on an 84 acre tract in Richland owned by the University of 
Washington. The total costs for developing this facility were paid 
by the following ^^o^'^ 'sources 1n the followiT:ig amounts: 
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state Building and Higher 
Edutation Construction Account 

(Referendum 15) $ 500,000 

University of Washington Plant Fund 311., 570 

Cash contributions from. c 
Richland businesses and 

organizations ^ . 507,320 

Grant from the U.S. Office 
of Education - '■ 437.653 

16 

TOTAL: $1,756,543 

The.Jiew building provided needed classroom, laboratory, and adminis- 
trative space. 

In 1969, the Center was renamed the Joint Center for Graduate Study 
to reflect the joint administrative agreement entered into during that 
year by the University' of Washington and Washington State University. 
(OSU withdrew from participation in the Center's administration, but 
continued to take part in its academic programs.) 

At that time, through the auspices- of the University of Washington, 
Washington State University, and Oregon State University, the Center' 
offered coursework applicable toward graduate degrees in Biology, Busi- 
ness Administration, Ceramic Engineering, Chemical Engineering, Chemistry, 
Education, Electrical Engineering,, Librarianship, Mathematics, Mecha'ni- 
~ca1-Engi ne'er i n g-r-Metal-l urg i ca-l-Engi n een ng^-,NualeariJiigijLe_exiligju_§I!dL 



Physics at the three universities. The Center relied totally on part- 
time faculty, drawing on the services of local Hanford employees and 
campus-based instructors. Its programs were offered almost exclusively 
during the evening, and, in most programs, degree-seeking students 
were required to spend varying amounts of time on one of the universi- 
ties' campuses to meet residence requirements. 



Information received from JOGS administrators, 
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The Joint Center for Graduate Study: 

The Center's major functionis nav!e not changed since 1969; - 
however, a number of programmatic, p'olicy, and pr.ocedural changes 
have occurred in that interim. Priorjto 1971 all degree programs-at 
the Center (with the exception of the University of Washington's MBA 
program) were offered jointly by the three participating univeVsities. • 
Each program, each course, and each instructor had to be approved by 
"each of" the three institutions. In 1970 a task force was empanelled 
by the Presidents of the University of Washington and Washington State 
University-to review this unwieldy process and recommend changes. 

The presidential task force reconmended that all degree programs 
at the Center be reviewed. by appropriate departments at the University 
of Washington and Washington State University for the purpose of es- 
tablishing which of the programs should be sponsored by a single depart- 
ment at one or the other of the two institutions. If no department 
wished to sponsor a degree program it.would be dropped. A discontinued 
program could be re-establi^shed "provided that the need for doing so 
can be justified to the satisfaction of the Administrative Board and 
the sponsorship of a qualified department can be obtained It was 
envisioned thab. for each of the sponsored programs: 

All academic\admjnistration (such as degree 
requirements, course approvals and develop- 

^ -_^.^-^_^meat.^acuJJ:^Aap ^ stu dent admi s- 

sion» and advising and counseling) wouTd ' ~ 

be the responsibility of the sponsoring 
department. . .as would be done for any 
aspect of the on-campus orogram of the 
sponsoring department. 18 



"Report to President C.E. Odegaard and President W.6. Terrell." 
Task Force appointed to study the operation of the Joint 
Center for Graduate Study. August. 1970. p. 18. 

Ibid. Task Force appointed to study the operation of the Joint 
Center for Graduate Study, p. 19. 
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The report of the ta§k force was 'submitted and sponsorship of the 
various graduate degree programs was undertaken in 1971. 

An important recent policy change has been a general relaxation 
by the institutions and the sponsoring departments of the on-campus 
residency requirements for graduate degrees. A 1969 study by the 
Center's Advisory Coirmittee included a history of Center enrollments 
and degree, conferral^ in the various programs vividly illustrating 
the effects of on-campus residence requirements on program size. In 
particular the report- compared the records of programs wi.thout 
residence requirements (those of the University of Idaho and the MBA 
program of the University of Washington) with the records of programs 
carrying residence requirements. > 

The Committee found that, historically, in the University of 
Washington's MBA program, 80 percent of the -total student.quarter 
enrollments were directly applied toward completion of an advanced 
degree. The University of Washington was able to waive on-campus 
residence requirements for this program because its business faculty 
.-commuted from Seattle to teach the program's courses. Also, the 
University of, Idaho had waived on-campus residence requirements 
during the 1950's when it had participated in the Center's programs. 
As a result, 98 percent of its student quarter enrollments were 
applied toward advanced degrees. 

In the rema.inder of the Center's then current programs (all of 
which entailed some on-campus residence requirements to be met at 
the University oTTias"hington, Washington btafe~UmWsityrw-Or'e'gon 
State University).>only 24 percent of all student quarter enrollments 
were applied toward an advanced degree. 

The Advisory Committee report recomnended that "full residence 
degree programs in essentially all areas of science and engineering 
currently offered through the Center be' established. . .."^^Since the 
fall of 1972, when the first of six full-time faculty members were 



19 

"The Role of the Center for Graduate Study." The CGS Advisory 
Committee. January, 1969. p. 10. 



hi\red, the sponsoring universities have begun to remove on-campus 
residence requirements. 

There have been many changes- in the Center's instructional offer- 
ings since its inception. (Sponsorship of Biology and Radiological 
Science programs is the most recent major example.) However, the 
Center's focus has been and continues to be, on provision of programs 
in nuc-lear sciences and other related fields and in engineering. (Ob- 
vious exceptions to this rule are the Center's programs in Business 
Administration, Education, and Librarianship. ) 

At the present time, the JOGS offers sponsored degree programs in 
12 different disciplines and support courses in three other disciplines 
for a tola} of 15 academic fields in which master's degrees may be 
earned. Also, in five of these fields, "students may pursue study toward 
a Ph.D. As Table XIV points out, on-campus residency must still be met 
in five of fifteen fields that offer master's degrees and in all fiye 
fields that offer doctoral studies. - 

Table XV depicts the average number of graduate student majors 
enrolling in JCGS programs during the Fall, Winter, and Spring Quarters 
of acadeniic ^year 1974-75. As can be seen,, substantially fewer studehts 
enrolled in programs that required on-campus residence at the sponsoring 
universities. Whild it is not possible to attribute low program enroll- 
ments solely to residence^requirenients, both historically and currently 
they seem to exhibit a strong influence on enrollment levels. 

An analysis of what factors currently interact to determine stu- 
dents' participation levels in the Center's programs is beyond the 
scope of this study. But it is unclear why certain programs currently 
listed in the Center' s catalogue are being listed at all. For example, 
no students have majored in Ceramic Engineering during the last two 
^^cademic years. A degree program analysis should be pursued as part 
of the, Center's regular planning process and as part of the Council 
• for Postsecondary Education^^s .graduate program review process. * 

During the course of this study, some Tri-Citians suggested that 
other types of enengy-related degree programs might be needed at the . 
Center. The sponsoring universities afnd the Center should analyze the 
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need for additional programs and seek ways to meet these needs. Other 
universities' in the Pacific Northwest might also be. willing to sponsor 
such programs at the Center. 

Table XVI points out the pattern of enrollment change at the 
Center since 1970, Enrollments dipped low during the 1971-72 academic 
year due to Hanford lay-offs and a sluggish local economy, then surged,'; 

forward. Last falTs FTE enrollment at the Center was 334 percent 
above the low enrollment academic year of 1971-72. 

The Center's second major function is energy-related research. 
To help carry out this aspect of its function the Center engages in 
a variety of activities. Several proposals are prepared each year 
by Center faculty and administrators, either individually or coopera- 
tively, with research scientists from one of the contractor companies.^ 
During the last fiscal year eight such proposals were funded^by a 
variety of external organizations. Two others are pending. 

The Northwest Electric Energy Systems^ Research Council (NESRC) 
is a loosely structured organization comprised of electrical engineering 
departments of its member institutions (Battel le Northwest, the jCGS, 
Oregon State University, the University of Idaho, the University of 
Washington, Washington State University, and Whitman College). This 
group, formed in 1973, has as its purpose the ^development of educa- 
tional and research activities, primarily in electrical power-related 
programs. Though a number of meetings have been held, specific projects 
. have not been funded or undertaken. A new full-time faculty member at 
the Center will invest substantial effort to further this organization's 
aims, and Center administrators hope that NESRC will be able to make 
significant contributions to the Center's research program. 

A group of scientists and engineers, under a sub-contract with 
Exxon Nuclear Incorporated, are housed at the Center. Their, research 
consists of developing an artificial heart. A portion of the total 
of. $750,000 per year in project funds provided by the National Heart 
and Lung Institute supports one full-time faculty member and two 
graduate students. Though only recently. relocated to the Center, the 
project has been underway elsewhere for nearly eight years and should 
continue into the indefinite future. 
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TABLE XIV 

PROGRAMS OFFERED AT THE JCGS 
BY SPONSORING INST'ITUTIQfl - ^ 



•Washington State University sponsors the following programs: 

Degrees Junior and Senior Level 

Program ^ ^vai Table Courses Offered Too 

Biological Science MS Yes 

Chemistry MS* Yes 

Computer Science MS , Yes 

Education MEd Yes 

Electrical Engineering MS Yes 

Materials Science MS, Ph.D. Yes 

(Metallurgical Engin.) ^ 

Mathematics MS^ Yes 

Physics MS ^ Yes 

"The University of Washington sponsors the following programs: 

Business .Administration MBA No - ' 

Cenamic Engineering MS***, Ph.D.*** * Yes 

Chemical Engineering MS, Ph.D.*** No 

Li^rarianship MLib.***, MLawLib*** Yes 

Nuclear Engineering MS, Ph.D.*** Yes 

Radiological Sciences MS No 

"Oregon State University sponsors the following program: 

Mechanical Engineering MS," Rh.D,*** ^ No 



20 \ 

Information from current JCGS Catalogue andXfrom JCGS Administrators, 



* 

These programs are not "sponsored degree programs" in the same sense 
that others are. Courses are offered in thVse disciplines on a 
"support" basis (i.e., to give students adequate background for 
. pursuing graduate degrees in^the sponsored programs). To obtain 
graduate degrees in these fields, students must ;put in at least 
one semester of residency on campus. 

No courses offered at the JCGS. This is an'interdisci'plinary program 
that requires a minimum of two semesters residency oh campus. 

*** \ 

Only a portion of the course work for this degree is avarlable at the 

JCGS. One year of--re^idency is required on campus. \ 
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TABLE XV 

AVERAGE- NUMBER OF GRADUATE STUDENT MAJORS ENROLLING 
IN JCGS RROGRAMS DURING FALL, WINTER^ AND SPRING QUARTERS 
OF ACADEMIC YEAR 1974-75 ^1 



Programs Requiring Average # of 

On-Campus Residence - Majors Per Qtr , 

Ceramic Engineering 0.0 

Chemistry 1.0 

Engineering Science 2.3 
(WSU Doctoral Candidates) 

Librarians.hip 2.0. 

Mathematics .3 

Physics J 



Programs Not 
Requiring On- 
Campus Residence 



Average § of 
Majors Per Qtr « 



Biological Science* 1-0 

Business Administration 51.7 

Chemi cal . Engi neer i ng** 9 • 0 

Computer Science 8.3 

Education 19.0 

Electrical Engineering 5.3 

Materials Science and 

Engineering** 8 !7 

Mechanical Engineering** 10.7 

Nuclear Engineering** 23.3 

Radiological Sciences* .4.0 



*The latest additions to the list of sponsored programs. 

**Though master's degrees in these disciplines do not require on-campus 
residency, PhD's- do. ' 
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The Annual Re 
Moulton 



sport of the JCGS. July 1^ 1974-June 30, 1975 . 
September, 197b. Appendix B-3. . 



R. Wells 
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TABLE XVI 

GROWTH" IN FTE STUDENT ENROLLMENT 
AT THEJCGS SINCE 1970 



Academic 



Year 


Autumn 


Winter 


Spring 


Summer 


1970-71: 


66.7 


58.9 


49.6 


18.0 


1971-72: 


52.6 


48.5 


37.6 


13.2 


1972-73: 


' 75.0 


45.9 


63.0 
70.2 


43.3 


1973-74: 


113.6 ■ 


45.9 


61.3 


1974-75: 


128.0 


81.8 


101.2 


63.1 


1975-76: 


175.7 


101.3 ' 







" Information received from the JCGS. 

The dip in Winter Quarter enrollments (compared to both 
Autumn and Spring enrollments) is due merely to 
accounting procedures used for the Center's Education 
degree program. Because the" program is, offered on a 
semester basis, it was arbitrarily decided that its 
September enrollments should be included in the 
Autumn column and its January enrollments should be 
counted under Spring Quarter's column. 
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The third major function of the Center is public service. One 
aspect of this includes the sponsoring (or co-sponsoring) of special 
lectures, seminars, short courses, workshops, conferences, a science 
seminar series, and other educational activities. Because the Center 
is a highly specialized graduate facility, continuing education offer- 
ings were at first limited to subjects related to the Center's regular 
academic programs. During the last four or five years, however, the 
JCGS has branched out to offer continuing education of greater diversity. 
Nearly 70 continuing education offerings attracted 1,604 people during 
the academic year 1974-75, up from 456 during the academic year 1970-71. 
This program of continuing education is seen by Center officials as their 
majpr commitment to extending the service of the JCGS to a wider range 
of Tri-Cities' residents than can be served by the Center's regular aca- 
demic programs. ' 

Another aspect of the Center's public service function is, the 
administration of. the Northwest College and University Association 
for Science (NORCUS), which was formed in 1966 to carry forward what 
had been called, prior to that time, the Richland Graduate Fellowships. 
NORCUS currently has BOmember colleges and universities, plus several 
industrial members— primarily ERDA contractors at the Hanford Project. 
The JCGS administers NORCUS, which brings students and faculty members 
from member colleges and universities to ERDA laboratories to conduct 
research. During fiscal year 1975, ERDA allocated $265,500 for NORCUS 
activities. Forty-five undergraduates, 10 graduate students-, and 30 
faculty took part in the program last year, working-at eight -different 
ERDA facilities in three states. NORCUS activities and moneys are grow- 
ing. New programs include a Citizen's Workshop ai^d a Traveling Exhibit 

Program. . 

The budget and financial activities of the JCGS are under the 
direct control of the Administrative Board. The University of Wash- 
ington acts as fiscal agent for the Center and as such maintains the 
official accounting records pertaining to the Center. Revenue for' 
Center operations comes from sources wf^ich include the State of Wash- 
ington through the two administering universities, /grants and ■ 
contracts mainly from the Federal government, and local revenue. 
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The total 1975-77 revenue from these sources is anticipated to be 
' $3.3 million. This includes approximately $.7 million from state ■ 
general funds (equally split between the administering universities), 
$.2 milTion from local sources, and $2.4 million from grants and con- 
tracts 'mainly with the Federal government. 

t)ata presented in Table XVII indicate that revenue from grants and 
contracts increased from the 1973-75 biennium to the 1975-77 biennium 
more than revenue from any other source. This increase is due largely 
to new energy-related programs at the Center which are being funded by 
grants from the Federal government. Revenue specifically identified 
for degree programs totals approximately $1.4 million. The remaining 
$1.9 million are designated largely for activities othtr than degree pro 
grams . 

From these data, it is clear that the Center does more than pro- 
vide instruction for graduate students. Center activities provide 
services for a broad clientele which include Washington citizens 
interested in furthering their graduate education, out-of-state uni- 
versities which utilize Center resources through consortium arrange- 
ments, and the Federal government which contracts for many specialized 
services with the Center. Because the Center engages in activities 
that are more diverse than merely providing instruction, the budget 
documents of the University of Washington and Washington- State Uni- 
versity should be reflective of total Center operations. Currently, 
budget information contained in both the UW and WSU's budget documents 
does not adequately describe the scope, of the Center's activities. 
Other than state-derived funds, financial resources and expenditures 
are not detailed in the two universities' budget request documents. 
^ Budget document information should be expanded to include information 
■ about programs funded from grants and contract revenue. such as NORCUS 

and the artificial heart project. The budget document should also 
. include information concerning the size of the faculty and student 
populations associated with the Center. .Data such as these will 
provide decision makers with needed detail to assess the financial 
impact of their budget decisions on the Center. 
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•• TABLE -XV 1 1 

1973-75 and 1975-77 Budget Comparisons ^ 

1975-77 

Revenue Source 1973-75 1975-77 % Increase Over 1973-75 

State General Fund $ 533,384* $ 683,201 28% 
General Local Fund 140,800 ^ 177,460 26% 
Grants & Contracts 917.808 2,460,838 168% 

TOTAL $1 ,591,992 $3,321,.499 108% 



*Does not reflect salary increases granted from March, 1975 
through June, 1975. 
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Because th.e Center offers graduate programs and is conr^cted with 
both the University of Washington and Washington State University, a 
comparison of direct instructional cost per full-time equivalent stu-^ 
dent (FTE) was calculated/ Direct instructional costs are only those 
costs which relate directly to teaching in the classroom (such as 
faculty and support staff salaries). Total instructional costs per FTE 
student are not calculated herein\ecause some costs which would nor- 
mally be distributed" for a university student are unavailable for 
distribution to Center FTE students. These costs are:. 

(1) .Some accounting and management ^ 

expenses incurred by both the \ 
University of WashingtQn and ' \^ 
Washington State University; \ 

(2) Usage of private company facilities 
and libraries for Center instructional 

" purposes; ' , . 

(3) Full-time faculty costs, ^he" 

^ Center faculty is comprised mostly 
of part-time people and this fact 
greatly reduces direct instructional 
costs. ) 

In computing the direct instructional cost per FTE student, the Council 
for Postsecondary Education Cost Reporting Manual was utilized where 
possible and reasonable assumptions were employed when necessary. The 
Council's 1972-73 cost study figures, inflated to 1974-75,' show that 
at the UW direct instructional cost per FIE student in Engineering, 
Business and Education was $2,678. The corresponding cost at WSU was" 
$3,129. At the Joint Center for Graduate Study the 1974-75 FTE student 
direct instructional cost was $2,019. The higher FTE student cost at 
Washington State University is due mainly to the higher cost of its 
graduate engineering programs, while the relatively low direct cost 
of JCGS instruction is attributable to the Center's reliance on part- 
time, faculty. 

The JCGS's educational services have evolved through three phases: 
in-house training, inter-university cooperation in graduate level con- 
tinuing education, and, today, university sponsorship of specialized 
graduate degree programs. Throughout the Center's history, the impetus 
and justification for offering a particular course have been based 
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primarily on the needs of those Hanford Project related personnel who 
already possessed at least a bachelor^s degree. 

While tuition reimbursement (from ERDA through the Hanford com- 
panies) is available to both undergraduate and graduate students who 
are employed by Hanford contractors, the JCGS and its programs pri- 
marily seek to, serve the latter (graduate) group. Historically, the 
Federal government helped establish the Center for the purpose of 
providing highly specialized graduate level education to college 
graduates who came to the Tri-Cities to^work at the Hanford site. 
This was seen as an essential recruitment device because of the Tri- 
Cities* relatively remote location, and it was also considered to be 
a good investment in human resource development. 

Given ERDA's continuing financial ^support, the Hanford companies' 
interest and support, and /the substantial growth of student enroll- 
ments during recent years, it appears that the Center is adequately 
performing the functions for which it was originally designed. While 
the Center should continue to emphasize these traditional functions, 
it should also take note of undergraduates' educational needs. 

Current course.offerings of the JCGS are limited to graduate 
and upper-division courses which either form part of the curriculum 
of a sponsored graduate degree program or comprise necessary support 



^tw:. sponsored graduate degree programs. Enrollment in graduate and 
undergraduate courses was until recently restricted to holders of 
baccalaureate degrees, and under current policies a course is can- 
celled regardless of total course enrollment unless at least ^ve 
baccalaureate-holders (•graduate students)' enroll. 

As off -campus upper-division undergraduate degree offerings 
are developed in the Tri-Cities, the needs of baccalaureate-bound 
students will probably require that all locally available upper- 
division offerings, including those at the JCGS, be most effectively 
and efficiently utilized for those^ students' benefit. Undergraduate 
students should be able to count on the JCGS courses not being can- 
celled for lack of a certain number of baccalaureate-holder enrollments. 



Information received from the Contracts Office at ERDA in Richland, 
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According to ERDA's Contracts Office in Richland, removal of this 
requirement-wou.ld pose no problem regardingj tk^e agency's present fi- 
nancial support of the Center. While ERDA's monetary contributions to 
the Center are premisedon the Center's service to Hanford Project 
personnfil,. ERDA- makes no explicit requirement that those Hanford em- 
p'loyees who enroll at the^Center be holders of baccalaureate degrees, 
rf ofie or more of the |Center's scheduled courses is occasionally taught 
to a group of students who are not Hanford employees, then the Center 
can negotiate those courses' funding on a case by case basis with ERDA. 
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THE JCGS ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 



The following discussion is based in part on interviews held with 
various individuals and groups associated (either presently or formerly) 
with t^S sponsoring universities and the JCGS, and in part on Council 
staff's review of numerous documents from the Center- and the sponsoring 
universities. 

(One of the documents examined during this study is central to the 
Center's current operation and will be referenced several times in the 
remainder of this report. It is the "Administrative Organization and 
Operating Agreement" drawn up by the University of Washington and Was|i- - 
ington State University's Presidents in 1969 and revised in 1973. That 
agreement.is attached to this report as Appendix B..) 

This particular section will discuss various aspects of the JCGS's 
administrative structure and suggest "structural changes which could en- 
hance the Center's functioning. Of primary concern are two issues: 
First, the administering uri'iversi ties' control over the Center and its 
programs and, second, the effectiveness of local administrative authority 
at the Center. (Table XVIII portrays the administrative and advisory 
structure of the JCGS.) 

The Universities' Control of the Center and Its Programs : 

In- 1969, when it was renamed the Joint Center for Graduate Study, 
the Center was administered by. an Inter-University Board made up of the 
sponsoring universities' Graduate School Deans. These university repre- 
sentatives had to make decisions on a variety of large and small issues 
related to the Center's operation. Two studies completed in 1969 and 
1970 by the Center's Advisory Committee and a university appointed task 
force, respectively, advised that the Board's membership and functions 
be changed to allow it to more adequately deal with evolutionary changes 
in the Center's development. On the basis of this advice (and further 
study by the universities) the Center's administrative structure was 
eventually modified. 
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Today, the JCGS is governed by an Administrative Board comprised 
of six people. The four voting members are .appointed by the Presidents 
■ of the University of Washington and Washington State University; each 
President designates two of his Vice Presidents as Board members. The 
Dean of ' the JCGS is a fifth member (ex-officio without vote)', and a 
staff person from the Richland office of ERDA is the sixth member (ex^ 
officio without vote). These people share the responsibility for over- 
all administration of the Center and 'meet together three or four times 
each year in Richland and elsewhere in the state to consider policy and 
operational matters brought before t!hem by the Dean of the JCGS. . 

A number of present and past administrators, faculty, and staff at 
the Center, during interviews with Council staff, expressed concern that 
some of the Administrative Board's meetings'are held a^: .locations out- 
side the Tri-Cities, asserted that the meetings are not "adequately" 
publicized in advance, and stated that minutes of those meetings are not. 
distributed at the Center or released to conmuni cations media in the 
Tri-Cities. \ 

^ The Center is geographically remote from its parent campus.es and 
Board members sometimes find it difficult to meet in the Tri-Cities; 
furthermore, the state's "Open Public Meetings Act of 1971" does not 
* ■ require that governing boards imeet within the geographical jurisdiction 

which their organization serves. However, given the infrequency of 
Administrative Board meetings and the Tri-Citians' substantial interest 
in -policy decisions affecting the Center, future Board meetings should 
be held at locations in the Tri-Cities so that interested local ^citizen^ 
may attend. Also, the Administrative Board should make extensive efforts 
to publicize these meetings in advance And distribute meeting minutes 
afterward to Tri-Cities /communication media and Center staff people. 

Another issue of concern, and a more important one in terms of its 
long-run impact on the JCGS, is the composition of the Administrative 
Board's membership. At present, all pc^licy issues- related to the Center 
are decided by persons who live and work at a distance from the Tri- 
Cities. The four voting members of the Administrative Board reside 
in Seattle or Pullman, have substantial demands placed on their 
time by their vice presidential duties at the UW .or WSU, and necessarily, 

■ 68 . • ■ 
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have only infrequent contact with the Tri-Cities or with the Center*s 
daily operations and staff. > \ 

Only two Board members have regular contact with the Center: the 1 
Dean of the JCGS and the ERDA staff person.' As noted earlier, both of I 
the^e people are ex-officio Board members without vote. Also, the Dean 1 
is based in Seattle, where half of his time is allocated to carrying out \ 
his duties as Chairman of the University of Washington's Chemical En- ] 
gineering Department. The Richland-based ERDA staff person's contacts ' 
with the Center are primarily limited to her work as ERDA contract 
administrator and JCGS Board member. _ 

No Tri-Cities residents (save the ERDA staff person) have direct 
access to the Center* s Administrative Board at this time. The JCGS's 
Advisory Committee and, to a lesser extent, its Academic Council have 
local representation in their memberships, and these bodies advise the 
Dean of the JCGS on ^administrative and academic policies and procedures-." 
However, as Table XVIII shows, no Tri-Cities y^esident serves in any but a 
ex-officio capacity at any of the policy making^ positions in the ad- 
ministrative structure of the JCGS. 

Some accepted guidelines exist for proniot^ng local participation 
in the governing bodies of "cooperative graduate centers" such .as the 
JCGS. The "Education Amendments of 1972" call for at least one-third 
of a governing board'"^ membership to be comprised of "community repre- 
sentatives. " Though this section of the amendments does not legally 
bind the JCGS, the' intent of this section is certainly applicable, and 
eligibility for certain Federal grants is contingent upon conformance 
with this structure. The JCGS is a complex and costly organization. 
Because its service is directed to the Tri-Cities, and because its 
future is of importance to people who live and work there, it is 
appropriate that they have representation on the Center's Administrative 
Board. 

One other distinct local group's interests also need to be con- 
- sidered here. The JCGS's faculty is unique in that 91 of its 97 mem- 
bers work only part-time at the Center. Most of these pebple make 



"Education Amendments of 1972." U.S. House of Representatives • 
Report No. 92-1085. p. 71. 
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their living as research scientists for various/Hanford-related com- 
parvies. Many of th em are widely published and enjoy national and 



international reputations in their respective scientific fields. A 
study. done by the Center's Advisory Committee in 1969 indicated that the 
79 part-time faculty then employed had published a total of 695 articles 
in scientific journals, 617 industrial research reports, and 11 books. 
Sixty-three of them held a Ph.D. degree.^^ The faculty of the Center 
are carefully chosen by the institutions for their positions at the 
Center and they evidence a highly professional attitude\ toward thair 
work at the Center. 

Though the Center's faculty is loosely organized into a group 
called the "Rasident Faculty," this group has not been formally 
recognized by the Center's administration and has no clear function. 
Five years ago, the task force appointed by the UW and WSU's Presidents 
to study and make recommendations on the Center's operation noted a 
"pressing need" to organize the Center's faculty into a st^hng unit 
and to "develop a set of Faculty Operating Procedures appropriate to 
the unique characteristics of the Center" (p. 21). This /handbook, 
which would clarify and rationalize the roles and employ|Tient conditions 
of the varied types of Center faculty, has yet to be completed and , 
finalized. / 

As with any educational facility, the rights and /res pons ibil i ties 
of the JCGS faculty should be clearly delineated in writing. The 
JCGS should develop written personnel policies to be adopted by the 
Administrative Board and ratified by the governing/boards of the 
administering universities. 

The Effectiveness of Local Administrative Leadet/ship at the JCGS : 

As indicated in Table XVIII, the JCGS's Resident Director position 
no longer ^ists. It was eliminated at least temporarily, late in 
1974.^'' The latest person to fill the position was terminated, as 
were two of his three predecessors. Historical ly,* the Resident 



"The Role of the Center for Graduate Study." The CGS Advisory 
Committee. January, 1969. p. 20. 

The Annual Report of the JCGS, July 1, 1974-June 30, 1975. 
R. Wells Moulton. September, 1975. p. 2. . m 
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Director was selected joir^tly by the University of Washington and 
Washington State University* As the operating agreement of 1973 
s-tates-T-^The-Direetorr-sha-Vl-rep be^ responsible to, and 

shall be subject to the general supervision of the Dean of the 
Center" (p* 5)* The Resident Director was responsible to the Dean 
for carrying out the policies and directives of the Administrative 
Board* Through the Dean's authority the Director was to administer 
the Center's affairs within a specified budgetary framework; 

The basic reason for each Resident Director's termination 
appears to have been irreconcilable differences between the adminis- 
tering universities and each Resident Director regarding the Center's 
rolve in the Tri-Cities. The three Resident Directors who were 
terminated (each of whom was interviewed) felt that, in various ways, 
the Center' should become more independent from the administering uni- 
versities and expand its services to the Tri-Cities. The administering 
universities felt that the Center should continue on its original course 
at its then current pace, primarily offering nuclear science and engi- 
neering programs at the graduate level. In each .Resident Director's 
case, these differences led to increasingly strained relations with the 
two Washington universities, and eventually they severed him from his 
position. 

The Dean of the JCGS, as pointed out in the operating agreement of 
1973, is appointed by the University of Washington and Washington State 
University to administer the Center's programs. This person is re- 
sponsible to the Administrative Board, and with the Board to the Presidents 
of the Washington universities. Historically, the JCGS Dean's offices 
have been located at the University of Washington campus in Seattle. 
However, since^ early 1975 when the most recent Resident Director was 
terminated, the Dean has commuted -tWo or three times each week to the 
Tri-Cities to oversee the Center's operation. 

The JCGS's combined budget, from lacaT, state and Federal sources., 
during the current biennium is $3,321,499. One hundred seventeen local 
administrators, part-time and full-time faculty, and staff carry on the 
15, highly-technical academic programs that during Fall Quarter, 1975, 
served 391 students. The Center's research and continuing education 
functions, plus its administration ^f the NORCUS program, extend its 
impcLct even more widely throughout the Tri-Cities and the Pacific 

7i 



Northwest as a whole^ This operation represents a substantial invest- 
Inent^f TocaT, state, and Federal resources that requires fuVl-time-^ 



local management. Part-time, or geographically remote management /s 
not enough. 

The sponsoring universities seem to recognize this. In tHe current 
JCGS annual report they note that the Dean's presence in Ridfland two 
or three days each week "---is a short-range solution to tl/e administra- 
tive problem" (p- 2). / 

In addition to the above points, the University of/Washington's 
contract with ERDA, drawn up'under the offices of the/bid AEC, states: 
"The Contractor (the UW).. .agrees to furnish a fullT'time resident _^ 
director at the JCGS who is satisfactory to the Co^ission" (AEG). 

A full-time resident administrator, who holds a rank of adequate 
stature at the administering universities, shoul'd preside over the 
day-to-day operations of the Center. This person should be both fainili-ar 
with the internal workings of the sponsoring unj^jzs-i^'Gsrjm^^ 
negotiate with the various colleges' and departments' representatives 
as a professional equal, and he or she should be directly responsible to the 
Administrative Board. 

Finally, changes that have been suggested in this report, arid 
changes that have occurred at the Center during the last two to three 
years, may combine to make the 1973 "Administrative Organization and 
Operating Agreement" outdated. .The adminis^:ering universities- should 
review the operating agreement and revise it to^ reflect these changes. 
Also, because the Center is a unique and" costly^resource for Washington 
State as a whole, the public (as represented by the administering uni- 
versities' Boards of Regents) should be the ultimate controlling authority 
for the Center. Therefore, after the administering universities revise 
the Center's operating agreement, that document should be transmitted 
through normal, channels to the respective universities' Board of Regents 
for their approval . 
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"Modification No. 17. Supplemental Agreement to Contractor 
.No. AT (45-1) -1268 Between United States of America Represented 
by USAEC and Board of Regents of the University of Washington." 
Article IIC. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Pertaining to the Postsecondary Educational Needs of the Tri-Cities : 

There are a variety of alternative means through which upper- 
division postsecondary services could be expanded in the Tri-Cities. On 
balance, the best option seems to be to designate one public four-year 
institution as primary delivery agent in the area. This approach would 
make one institution responsible (and accountable), enhance program 
continuity, and, in general, promote effective planning in the programs 
provided. 

At this time, Central Washington State College, Eastern Washington 
State College, and Washington State University each offer several courses 
at the upper-division level in the Tri-Cities. However, only Central 
offers a set of courses that will lead Tri-Cities students to a bac- 
calaureate degree without those students having to move to campus for 
part of their coursework. Both because of Central's commitment to the 
Tri-Cities area and its substantial experience there, it seems appro- 
priate that it be the primary delivery agent of upper-division services 
to the area. 

1 . The Council for Postsecondary Education 
recoinnends that Central Washington State 
College be the primary del ivery agent of 
upper-division services to the area. 
Central should develop and submit to the 
Council a proposal that outlines its plans 
for .serving the Tri-Cities . It Is further 
recomnended that Central report back to the 
Council regarding its progress in meeting 
the upper-division needs of the Tri-Cities 
no later than July 1> 1977 . 
Although it is recommended that Central Washington State College 
assume primary responsibility for upper-division, off-campujs services 
in the Tri-Cities, it is not intended that it develop disciplines off- 
campus which it does not offer on-campus. Examples of this, are dis- 
ciplines such as Engineering, Social Work, and Agriculture, none of 
which are not offered .by Central, but all of whjch are offered by 
other institutions. If off-campus programs that Central does not offer 
are needed in the Tri-Cittes, or if support courses in some programs 
are outside the scope of Centrales curriculum, Central should cooperate 
with the Council and institutions that offer the needed programs and 
courses for the provision of such services. 
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2. The Council recommends that Central not develop 
programs in disciplines outside Its campus-based 
.curriculum for off-campus offering in the Tri- 

Cities, especiaj^ly if such programs are offered 

by other state To ITegeTW^irnw^ Central 
should cooperate with the Council and institutions 
that offer the needed programs and courses for 
the provision of such services in the Tri-Cities > 

It is essential that all institutions, including Central, avoid 
duplication and competition with one another's Tri-Cities offerings. 
In this regard, all institutions should recognize Central's pre- 
eminent role in upper-division education in the Tri-Cities and not 
duplicate or compete with Central's offerings. Central, for its own 
part, should not offer lower-division courses that can be offered by 
Columbia Basin College or upper-division offerings that can be pro- 
vided by the Joint Center for Graduate Study. 

To promote this interinstitutional cooperation. Central should 
-hold periodic meetings at which its own representatives and those of 
Eastern, Cc/lumbia Basin College, the JCGS, WSU, UW, and other interested 
institutions would work out transfer-of-credi t problems, agree on 
courses .to be offered in the Tri-Cities, and decide other matters 
that would promote greater student mobility between their various 



3/ The Council for Postsecondary Education 
/ recommends that, at- periodic intervals , 
/ Central Washington State College convene 
meetings at which those postsecondary 
institutions which serve the Tri-Cities 
would agree on courses and programs to 
be offered, work out transfer-of-credi t 
problems, and, in general, enhance the 
effectiveness of postsecondary services 
in the Tri-Cities. 



Pertaining to the Joint Center for Graduate Study : 

The JCGS 's major academic focus has been quite specialized; its 
emphasis has been on nuclear science and related fields and on engi- 
neering. It appears that the Center provides useful specialized 



courses and programs. 
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educational services to the Tri-Cities and it should not change its , 
general emphasis in any major way at this time. 

While the J6GS should continue to emphasize its traditional 
functions, it should also work to open all its course offerings to 
qualified area citizens, regardless of whether those students are upper- 
division undergraduates or baccalaureate degree holders. As upper- 
division baccalaureate programs develop in the Tri-Cities, the course 
requirements of their students will necessitate ready access to all 
locally available upper-division coursework, including that at the JCGS. 

4. Recognizing the special educational needs which 
attend the Hanford Project, the necessity of 
sustaining high, quality graduate programs that 
address those needs, and the joint Federal -state 
interest in the JCGS: the Council .for Post- 
secondary Education recommends : 

a. that the JCGS continue to offer specialized 
upper-division and graduate courses that c¥n 
be justified as part of, or supportive of , 
sponsored graduate. degree programs; " , 

b. that the decision to cancel, for a given 
academic term, a particular course that 

has been announced and opened for enrollment, 
J be based on the total enrollment in the 
course rather than on any minimum level 
of baccalaureate-holder enrollment; 

^One degree program at the Center had no students enroll in it during the 
last two academic years. Several other programs have relatively low 
enrollments. Also, during interviews with Council staff, a number of 
people in the Tri-Cities suggested that programs not now offered at the 
Center may be needed. As with any educational center, vigorous program 
reviews should be carried out to make certain that resources are used 
effici^|itly and that programs offered are the ones most needed in the 
Tri-Cities^ These program reviews should be conducted on an annual 
basis. 
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5. The Council for Postsecondary Education 

recommends that the JCGS and the sponsoring 
universities, conduct thorough analyses 
of the Center's master ^s and doctoral 
programs for the purpose of determining 
if new programs are needed, and to as- 
certain which of the Center's current 
programs should be more heavily invested 
in, maintained at current levels, or ' ^ 

^ terminated > These processes should 

be carried out annually. For its 
own part, the Council shall undertake re- 
view of Center programs as part of its 
graduate program review process . 

Several Tri-Cities residents have noted that some of the Center's 
Administrative Board meetings are held at locations outside the Tri- 
Cities- These people believes that the meetings needed to be publicized 
more visibly in advance and that meeting minutes should be distributed 
more widely than they are how. While the Administrative Board's past 
meetings seem- to have been conducted in compliance with the state's 
"Open Public Meetings Act of 1971," the Board should ta^e reasonable 
steps, given Tri-Citians* substantial interest in the Center, to facili- 
tate citizen attendance at Board meetings and disseminate the minutes of 
those meetings. 

6. . The Council for Postsecondary Education 

recommends > that most meetings of the Center's 

Administrative Board be held at locations 

in the Tri-Cities, and that the Board 

take reasonable steps to give public ^ 

notice of these meetings in advance, 

and distribute meeting minutes to Tri-Cities 

communication media and Center staff afterward- 



Budget information contained in both the UW and WSU's budget re- 
quests does not describe in adequate detail the Center's financial 
'activity- Information in these documents should identify not only state 
resources but Federal and local resources as well- Additionally, budget 
narrative should be expanded to include information about such programs 
"as NORCUS and the artificial heart project- Detailed data will allow 



decision makers to more carefully assess the impact of their budget ^ 

decisions on the Center's programs. 

7 . The Council for Postsecondary Education 
recommends that the University of Washington 
and Washington State University's budget 
request documents include revenue and ex^ , 
penditure information about all sources^ 

of- Center funds, and grants and contracts 
funds . ' 

Another issue is the composition of the Administrative Board's mem- 
bership. At this time, no Tri-Cities resident (save an ERDA represen'ta- 
tive--ex-officio without vote) serves on the Administrative Board. 
Decisions affecting tfie Center's programs and the conditions under which 
they are of fered^re made by four Board members who live and work at 
some distance from- the Tri-Cities. The Council believes that local re- 
presentation at policy-making levels in the JCGS can be improved. 

8. The Council for Postsecondary Education 
reconmends that the -University of Washington 
and Washington State University expand the 
Center 's Administrative Board membership > 
so that it is comprised of : i 

a. two Vice-Presidents (voting members) ^ 
from; each of the administering uni- 
versities, to be appointed by their 
respective Presidents ; 

b. two Trv^Cjties residents (voting ^ 
members) to be appointed, one each; 

by the Boards of Regents of the 
University of Washington and Wash- 
ington State University. These 
newly appointed lay Board member s 
should ho1d.no other positToK 
with either university or. with 
the Center ; 

c. the resident Dean of the JCGS 
and a representative of ERDA 
(both ex-officio without vote) . 

The Center has had a high turnover among its Resident Directors. 

Three of the last four- people in that position were dismissed and the 

position itself has been ^temporarily eliminated. Given the cos'tly and 

complex operations of the Center, it is important that there be full- 
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time local management of that facility* Furthermore, the local manager 
should be familiar with the internal workings of the sponsoring uni- 
"versities, should have rank and statur^e adequate to be able to negotiate 
with the universities' various colleges and departments as a professional 
equal.j^and should be responsible directly to the Center's Administrative 
Board* 

9. The Council for Postsecondary Education 
recommends that the sponsoring universities 
appoint a resident Dean of the Joint Center 

^ for Graduate Study : j 

a. who will be responsible on a full-time 

basis for administering the daily 
activities of the JCGS ; 

b. who will be ba^sed at the JCGS rather 
^harr-at one of the sponsoring universi- 
ties' campuses ; 

c. who will hold a joint appointment • 
as Dean with each of the sponsoring . 

_ universities ; 

d. who will be directly responsible to 
the Administrative Board * 

The JCGS faculty is informally organized into a unit called the 

"Resident Faculty;" however, this group has no formal recognition and 

no clelrly d efined fu nction* Just as most postsecondary institutions' 

faculty members' responsibilities are delineated clearly in writing, so, 

too, should those of the Center faculty be. 

10. The Council for Postsecondary Education 
recommends that the administering uni- 
versities. Center administrators, and 
Center faculty jointly develop a faculty 
handbook that will clarify and rationalize 
the roles and employment conditions of 
the various types of Center faculty . 

TheJ.mpact of the preceding recommendations on the manner in which 
the Center is administered, plus changes that have taken place at the 
Center during the last two to three years, require that an operating 
agreement which reflects these changes be drawn up between the adminis- 
tering universities. Also, because the Center represents a unique. 
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costly resourct for Washington State, the controlling authority for 

the Center should be the University of Washington and Washington State 

University's respective Board of Regents, and they should have final 

approval of the. operating agreement. 

11 . The Council .for Postsecondary Education 
reconwends that the University of 
Washington and Washington State University 
draft a new "Administrative Organization 
and Operating Agreement" that reflects 
the changes recomrnended in this report 
and the changes that have occurred In 
CFnter operations since the last agree- 
ment wa's written. The redrafted operating 
agreement should then be transmitted through 
normal channels to the respective universvtTes' 
Boards of Regehts for their approval . 

Local controversy over the Center and its functions prompted the 
Legislature to request a study by the "Council. Reasonable people will 
continue to differ on various matters related to how the JCGS should 
be run. Advancements in some facets of the JCGS's operation have come 
more slowly than some persons consider satisfactory, but -a variety of 
factors have contributed to this. These include: the nation-wide 
"depression" in higher education, sponsoring universities' funding 
priorities, on-campus residence requirements, local and regional economic 
problems, and others. The period ahead promises many opportunities, for 
continued improvement of the Center's service to the Hanford Complex, 
the Tri-Cities, the state and the region. It is hoped this report 
will contribute to that improvement. 

The Council wishes to thank the organizations and people who con- 
tributed their time and information to this study. A partial list of 
their names is placed at the end of this report in Appendices C and 0. 
Numerous students and other interested citizens took part in the two 
public meetings, but a list of their names was not gathered. 
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Appendix A 



HOUSE FLOOR RESOLUTIO^ NO. 75-49 

HOUSE FLOOR RES'O.LUTION RELATING TO THE JOINT CENTER 
FOR GRADUATE STUDY 




WHEREAS, the University of Washington/ Washington State 
University, Oregon State University, and the federal Energy Research 
and Development Administration participate in the operation of the 
Joint Center for Graduate Study, which is located at Richland,- 
■*^--x<Washington, and which has largely the puirpose of meeting the unique 
educational needs on a graduate school level of employees of the 
Energy Research^ and Development Administration and of the highly 
technical industries attracted to the Tri-Cities area; and_ 

WHEREAS , ""many citizens of the, Tri-Cities area and 
and present /employees of the Joint Center for Graduate Study^ave 
expressed .great concern over the continuous turnover^f^ey 
administrators at the Center, which turnover they-^believe has 
hindered the Center's capacity to adequately-^rve / tl>e educational 
needs of the technical community of the-^ri-Cities area and has\ 
.been caused by intolerable adrainistlrative ^'conditions; / 

NOW, THEREFOREr BE it RESOLVED, by the House of Repter 
sentatives, that the Council on Higher Education is requested 
make a thorough examination of the manner in which the Joint 
for Graduate Study is administered and, in furtherance thereotf, is 
also requesteci to conduct hearings, in the Tri^Cities area and \soli- 
cit the opinions of the past, and present faculty, administrators 
and students of the Center and of other interested citizens; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that by December 1, 1975 the Council 
on Higher Education shall report to the House Higher Education 
Committee its findings ixi respect to the manner in which the Center 
has been administered, together with its recommendations, if any,/ 
for changing such manner of^ administration"/ ^ ^ 



to 

Center 

\ 
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■ SENATE FLOOR RESC^T 




■lO.-l'NO 




WHEREAS, The Joint Center for Graduate 'stucUet^in Richland, .Washington, is 
operated by the University of l/ashington and Washington State University to 
provide upper-division and graduate level courses primarily for professional 
employees in the Richland area v/orking tov/ard postbaccal aureate degrees; and 

i 

KHEREAS, Oregon State University, as a third participating institution, 
sponsors certain graduate degree programs at 'the Center; and \ 
' .* WHEREAS, The applicability toward baccalaureate degrees of upper-jlivision 
course work taken at the Center and the general availability of credit for courses 
offered by the Center are subjects of recurring concern to residents of Benton 
and Franklin Counties; and 

WHEREAS, Questions exist as to the most effective use of the Center in terms 
both of local needs and of statev/ide concerns; and 

WHER^, The aduiinistrative structure of the Center and the most effective 
division cf responsibility between the local administration and the administra- 
tions of the participating institutions are subjects of current internal review, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED ,^^^t the Council for Post-secondary Educa- 
tion, with the cooperation of the>^rticipating institutions, is directed to 
examine the educational functions of the Center, including but not limited to, 
consideration of: 

1) the local need for postsecondary education at the upper-division level \ 

2) alternative means and mechanisms for meeting thos^ educational needs 

3) the re'source implications of those a|^^natives ' 

4) the* impact of the Center^ s functions on other postsecondary institutions 
in the state 

O 5) the imp.act of alternative administrative structures on the Center's 
ERIC ' 83 -/b- 
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ability to fulfill its designated educational fdnctions ^ 

6) the joint federal-state role in support of the Center's educational 
functions. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the ^Codncil for Post- secondary Education is 
requested to report its findings and recommendations to the Senate Ccinnittee on 
Higher Education on or before November 1, 1975. 

BE IT FORTHER RESOLVED, That a. copy of this resolution be transmitted 
iinmediately uppn adoption by the Secretary of the Senate to the House of Represen- 
tatives and the Council for Post-secondary Education. 

/ 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 

AND 



OPERATING AGREEMENT 



\ 

JOINT CENTER FOR GRADUATE STUDY ) 
Richland, Washington 



Revised Juna> 1973 
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' Appendix B 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
Joint Center For Graduate Study 

Richland, Washi.sig|bon * 

This agr^eement is between the UNIVERSITY OF' VlASHINGTON, Seattle, Washington, 
acting through its President and WASHINGTON STA1;E UNIVERSITY, Pullman, Washington, 
acting through its President.) They hereby enter; into an agreement for operating 
the Joint Center for Graduate Study in Richland, ' Washington. This agreement may 
be modified at any time by mutual agreement between tne Presidents and Boards of 
Regents of the two universities. ^ 

Introduction and History 

The Joint Center for Graduate Study located at Richland, Washj/igton serves the 
cities of Kennewick, Pasco and Richland, Washington, and other parts of the State 
arid region with respect to certain areas of graduate education. This educational 
facility is a result of the construction during World War II years of the Hanford 
Project by the United State Government. In 1946 the General Electric Company 
replaced the DuPont Company as the prime contractor. Shortly, after the General 
Electric Company took over the operation of this large and complex facility, the 
school known as the General Electric School of Nuclear Engineering was created. 
At that time, 1946, the investment in facilities in this U'.\S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (AEC) project approximated one billion dollars aad the number of employees 
approximated 10,000. Many of these employees were professional people holding 
degrees at the bachelor, master and doctor^e levels in fields such as chemistp, 
physics, mathematics, an^d the various bj?^mches of engineering. Before establishing^ 
the General Electric School, of Nuclear Engineering, the company obtained approvals 
from Oregon State University, the University of Idaho, the University of Washington, 
and Washington State University for the program. This recognition consisted of both 
approval of faculty for teaching of courses at Richland and approval of the courses 
offered. This educational program grew and was well received in Richland and on ^he 
campuses of the participating institutions. 

In 1958, Mr. W/E. Johnson, Manager of the General Electric Company's operation 
.at Richland, apprbached the University of Washington with a request that the four 
universities consider the administration of this educational facility. He felt, it 
was inappropriate for the General Electric Company to be operating an educational 
institution. After many discussions between representatives of the various univer- 
sities, they decided to accept this responsibility. In order to simplify and facili 
tate the transition it was determined that the basic AEC contract for the operation 
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of the school would be with the University of Washington and ttiey thereby became the 
responsible fiscal agent for the operation of the school. In matters of academic 
policy, and in other facets of the school's operation, the four educational institu- 
tions participated on an equal basis through the Deans of their respective graduate 
schools. In 1960 the University of Idaho withdrew from the association of univer- 
sities administering \the Center. 

Many changes have taken place within the last decade. The production of plu- 
tonium on a large scale is no longer necessary in the interest of national security. 
For this reason many of the Plutonium producing reactors in the United States have 
been or are b^ng shut down. The General Electric Company felt that it shoudl with- 
draw from the operation of the facility at Richland, and asked the AEC to be released 
of this responsioili ty. The General Electric Company recommended that the facility 
be subdivided into various components and each component be operated, by a separate 
contractor. This transition has occurred during the past several years. Many new 
contractors are now present in the Richland complex. The major ones are: The 
Atlantic Rfchfield Hanford Company, Automation Industries, Inc., Battel le Memorial 
Institute, Combustion Ejigineering, Inc., Computer Sciences Corporation, Hanford 
Environmental Health Eo^undation, ITT Federal Support Services, Inc., J. A. Jones 
Construction Company^, United N uclea r Industries, Inc., Washington Public Supply 
Power Systems and Westinghouse Hanford Company. The industrial base in the Tri- 
Cities areas has been vastly broadened and strengthened by the presence of these 
new companies. In 1969 the Center's name was changed to Joint Center for Graduate 
Study to represent the joint responsibilities of the universities operating the 
Center. * j ' 

The facilities used by the General Electric School of Nuclear Engineering and 
origjnally by the Joint Center for Graduate Study consisted of a c onverted women's 
dormitory located in downtown Richland on a tract^Hana^li^pr^xi mating six acres. 
It became apparent about six years ago that this facility was inadequate, and as a 
result the University of Washington purchased a tract of land approximating 85 acres 
about three miles north of the city of Richland, between George Washington Way and 
the Columbia River. This tract of land is suitably located with respect to the other 
major contractors. After acquiring this new piece of land for the activities of the 
Center, plans were made to construct a building. The building was financed by obtain- 
ing funds from three sources in approximately equal amounts. These three sources 
^ere local subscription by ijjdustries and contractors in the Richland area, money 
^om the State of Washington through a referendum which was favorably voted on in 
Autumn, 1966, and a grant from the U.S. Office of Education, The total cost of the 
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building approximated one and one-half million dollars. The new building provided 
administrative offices, a 150 seat auditorium, classrooms, a conference room, 
laboratories, a library, offices for faculty, offices for research students, 
service areas, various shops, and other oeripheral services. The building is 
housed on the southeast corner of the land and considerable space remains for 
additional buildings as the Center grows. 

In July, 1969 the University of Washington and Washington State University 
entered into an Administrative Agreement signed by the Presidents of these two 
institutions. In April, 1970 a Task Force v/as appointed to study the 'operation of 
the Center and make recomnendations. Their report was submitted in August, 1970. 
In April, 1971 the Presidents from the two State of Washington insti tutions. issued 
a Position Paper; which contained their recomnendations for changes in the^structure 

of the Center. This revised Administrative Agreement incorporates recort^nendations 

\ 

found in that Papet-. \ v 

Role of the Joint Center for Graduate Study \\ 
The two universities administering the Joint Center for Graduate Study and 
Oregon State University which participates in the academic programs carefully con- 
sidered the role of .this facility in connection, with a proposal made to the U.S. 
Office of Education in January, 1966 for funds for the construction of a new 
building. The three university administrations felt that the unique assemblage 
of facilities and scientific manpower which existed in the Tri-Cities area could 
be utilized to great advantage in graduate education and in academic research. 
They also felt that the opportunities for such cooperation would increase in years 
to come. On this basis, it was agreed that the role of the Center should be: 
1. To offer university courses at the graduate level and also appropriate 
advanced undergraduate courses, especially those necessary in preparation 
for graduate study. Special attention would be given to nuclear science, 
engineering and related fields. Courses would continue to be taught in 
part by resident faculty members having primary employment with AEC 
contractors in tlie area, but it was expected that arrangements could be 
made tO' augment the resident faculty with a substantial number of regular- 
university-faculty visitors. Courses would ordinarily be offered largely 
during the regular working day in order that teaching, learning, research, 
and employment could be fully integrated to provide the highest quality of 
■ educational and professional experience. 

88 ■ 
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To offer or to joirt with other interested organizations in offering oppor- 
tunity for academic research with special emphasis on nuclear science, 
engineering and related fields and utilizing facilities available in govern- 
ment laboratories, in the laboratories of other cooperating organizations, 
or in facilities of the CenterHtsel f . 

To offer or to join with other interest organizations in offeVing special 
lectures, seminars, institutes and short courses. 

To develop technical library facilities in cooperation with other organiza- 
tions. 1 

To construct and operate its own academic laboratory facilities and/or to 
operate units of federally-owned laboratories for academic purposes when 
appropriate to the implementation of Item Two aboye. 
To publicize and administer tii'e'-AEC-sponsored Northwest College and 
University Association for Science (NORCUS), graduate fellowships, faculty 
research appointments, and po^st doctoral fellowship programs, as well as 
other programs of financial assistance which may become available to 
qualified graduate students and faculty members from any college or 
university. 

To assist graduate students and faculty members coming to the Center,- or 
one of the participating contractor laboratories, in making necessary 
practical arrangements with respect to communications, transportation 
and housing. 

To serve whenever possible and desirable as liaison between the faculty 
and graduate students at the colleges and universities on the one hand 
and the personnel of the AEC and its TrirCity contractors on the other, 
in academic matters as well as in regard to opportunities which exist 
for graduate study and academic research at [Richland. 
To work closely with representatives of business, industry, research and 
other organizations in the area in the determin^ion of various activities, 
programs, and plans for the' Center which will best contribute to the public 
interest. -X 
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New Administrative Organization 



ERIC 



D ean of the Joint Center for Graduate Study 

A Dean will be appointed by the University of "Washington and Washington State 
University to administer the programs at the Joint Center for Graduate Study. The 
Dean '.will be responsible to the Administrative Board and with the Board to the 
Presidents of the two State of Washington institutions. 

Resident Director for the Joint Center for Graduate Study 

The Resident Director shall be selected jointly by the University of Washington , 
and Washington State University. The Di/rector shall report to, shall be responsible 
to and shall be subject to the general /supervision of the Dean of the Center. It 
shall be the Resident Director's responsibility, with the assistance'of the staff, 
to carry out the policies and directives of the Administrative Board and through 
the Dean to administer the affairs of the Center within the bu,dgetary framework 
established by the Board. The Resident Director shall be paid' a salary determined 
by the Board. The Resident Director may be removed from the position only upon 
majority vote of the Administrative Board and with the concurrence of the Presidents 
of the two opera ting universities. 

Academic Council 

The Academic Council (advisory to the Dean of the Center in matters relating 
to academic procedure and policy) will be appointed by. the Presidents of the Uni- 
versity of Washington and Washington State University and will consist of the Deans 
of Arts and Sciences, Continuing Education, Engineering and the Graduate Schools at 
the participating institutions, including Oregon State University and any other 
Deans of Colleges at participating Institutions who sponsor academic programs at 
the Joint Center for graduate Study. Two Center faculty members shall also be 

* 

members of the Council. The Resident Director fo the Center will be a member of 
the Council and will act as secretary to the Council. The Dean shall be an ex-officio 
member without /VOte. Chairmanship of the Council shall alternate between the Uni- 
versity of Washington and Washington State UniverSvity, and for the year July 1, 1973 
0„ to June 30, 1974 shall reside at Washington State University. The Dean shall serve 
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as permanent Vice Chairman. 
Advisory Committee 

An Advisory Comnittee consisting of representatives of the Tri-Cities area, 
plus other appropriate individuals will be appointed by the Presidents of the 
University of Washington and Washington State University. Members of this group 
will serve three-year terms on a staggered basis, with one-third of the group 
being appointed each year. The Advisory Committee will report to the Administrative 
Board through the Dean of the Center. The Dean of the Joint Center for Graduate 
Study will call meetings of the Advisory Committee and preside at these meetings, 
as permanent Chairman. The Dean and Resident Director of the Center will be non- 
voting members of the Committee. 

Administrative Board 

The Administrative Board appointed by the Presidents of the University of 
Washington and Washington State University will consist of two Vice Presidents 
from the University. of Washington, two Vice Presidents from Washington State 
University, the Dean of the Center (ex-officio without vote) and a staff member 
of the Richland operations office of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission (ex-officio 
without vote) representing the Advisory Committee. The Chairmanship of the Board 
shall alternate between the two institutions and for the year July 1, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974 shall reside at the University of Washington. The Vice Chairmanship 
of the Administrative Board shall be on the alternate campus to the Chairmanship. 
The Board has the overall responsibility for the administration of the Center. 

Academic Program and Coordination 

Academic areas now established at the Joint Center for Graduate Study are 
Biology, Business Administration, Ceramic Engineering, Chemical Engineering, 
Chemistry, Education, Electrical Engineering, Librarianship, Mathematics, Mechani- 
cal Engineering, Metallurgical Engineering, Nuclear Engineering and Physics. 

In each established program area, activities at the Center are coordinated by 
a Program Chairman who is nominated by the Resident Director of the Center and 
approved by the Dean and the Academic Council. 

The sponsorship of individual program areas by individual departments at one 
of the participating institutions has been initiated. Sponsorship is determined 
after an annual review and recommendation by the Academic Council to the Dean and 
through him to the Administrative Board. In some selected areas full-time faculty 
will be appointed who will be in residence at Richland. The number of faculty 
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appointments and the timing of these appointments is, of course, dependent upon 
budgetary considerations. 

Financial Pffairs 

It shall be the duty of the business an^ budget officers of the operating 
universities to arrange for the financial support of the Center to an extent agreed 
upon by negotiations prior to each biennial period. It shall further be their respon- 
sibility to designate procedures for the operation of the Center in financial matters, 

The. University of Washington shall be designated the sole fiscal agent for the 
Center and the title for physical properties of the Center will rest with the Board 
of Regents of the University of Washington. The biennial budget request shall be 
approved by the Administrative Board before being submitted to the two Presidents. 

The Resident Director bf the Center shall propose to the Dean a budget for the 
coming fiscal year shortly before the start of the fiscal year. After review, 
modification and approval it shall be the responsibility of the Dean to finalize 
the budget in agreement with representatives of both University Presidents. - 



Is/ Charles E. Odeqaard 

Charles E. Odegaard, President 
University of Washington 



/s/ W. Glenn Terrell 



W. Glenn Terrell, President 
Washington State University 



June 28. 1973 



June 26, 1973 



Date 



Date 



RWM/LB:sc 
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BUSINESSES^ POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS, AND 
AGENCIES THAT HAVE ASSISTED IN SOME WAY WITH THIS STUDY 



Businesses 



Postsecondary 
Institutions 



Agencies 



Atlantic-Richfield 

Hanford Company 
Battel le-Northwest 

Laboratories 
Computer Sciences 

Corporation 
Exxon Nuclear Company, 

Inc. 

Hanford Environmental 
Health Foundation 

J. A, Jones Construc- 
tion Company 

United Nuclear 

Industries 

Vitro Engineering 

Westinghouse Hanford 
Company 



Central Washington State College 

Columbia Basin College 

Eastern Washington State College 

Fort Wright College 

Goiizaga University 

Joint Center for Graduate Study 

Northwest College 

Pacific Lutheran University 

St, Martin's College 

Seattle Pacific College 

Seattle University . 

The Evergreen State College 

University of Puget Sound 

University of Washington 

Walla Walla College 

Washington State University 

Western Washington State 

College 
Whitman College 
Whitworth College 



Argonne National Laboratories 

Benton/Franklin Governmental 
Conference 

Brookhaven National- 
Laboratory 

Energy .Research and Develop- 
ment Administration 

Idaho National Engineering 
Laboratory 

Lawrence/Li vermo re Laboratory 

Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboj^atory 

Oakrid^ge National Laboratory 

State Board for Community 
College Education 

State Office of Program 
Planning and Fiscal 
Management 

Washington Public Power 
Supply System 



ERLC 
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PERSONS PR O VIDING INTERVIEWS OR 
OTHER INFORMATION FOR THIS STUDY 



Columbia Basin College 

Dr. Fred Esyelt, President 

Dr. Don Pratton, Dean of Instruction 

Mr* Dale Gier, Supervisor of Evening Division 

Dr. Miles King, Dean of Students 

Mr. Ray Dunn, Director of Student Activities 

Ms. .Mollie Hungate, Instructor 



Joint Center for Graduate Study 

Dr. Wells Moultbn., Dean 

Dr. George Farv/ell, Administrative Board 

Mr. James 'Ryan, Administrative Board 

Dr. Allan H. Smith, Administrative Board 

Dr. Wallis Beasley, Administrative Board 

Dr. Bryan Valett, Program Director/NORCUS 

Mr. Dale Fancher, Finance Manager 

Dr. Bert Scheffler, Faculty 

Dr. Henry Mika, Faculty 

Dr. Lawrence Olsen, Faculty 

Dr. Lino Niccoli , Faculty 

'Dr. Peter Shen, Faculty - \ 

Dr. William Martini , Faculty 

Ms. Anita Wright, Conference Coordinator 

Ms. Betty Ghirardo, Accountant 

Ms. Margaret Badgley, Program Assistant for Admissions 

Ms, Margie Yesberger, Administrative Assistant/NORCUS 

Ms. Mary K. Williams, Secretary 

Ms. Barbara White, Office Assistant 

Ms. Linda Bell, Assistant to the Dean 

Local Residents 

Dr. Edward Alpen, Director, Battelle-Northwest Laboratories 

Dr. Ray Dickeman, President, Exxon Nuclear Company, Inc. 

Mr. Alek Frem1ing> Manager, Richland Office, Energy Research and 

Development Administration (ERDA) 

Ms. Nell Fraser, ERDA 

Mr. Wilfrid Johnson, Retired AEC Commissioner 

Dr. Willard Matheson, Director, Donald W. Douglas Laboratories 

Mr. Ronald Robinson, President, United Nuclear Industries, Inc. 

Mr. Alexander Squire, President, Westinghouse Hanford Company 

Dr. Leland Burger, JOGS faculty and Battel le-Northwest Laboratories 

Dr. William McSpadden, JCGS faculty and Battel le-Northwest Laboratories 

Dr. John Morrey, JCGS faculty and Battelle-Northwest Laboratories 

Dr. George Garlick, form6r Resident Director of JCGS 

Dr. Raymond Gold, .forme/r Resident Director of JCGS 

Dr. Kermit Bengstory, former Resident Director of JCGS 

Dr. Wayne Cassatt, former Resident Director of JCGS q . 

Mr. Robert Philip, President , Tri City Herald 



